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ESIGNED  AS  A  BOOK  OF  REAL 
UTILITY  TO  THE  NEWSPAPER, 
THE  ARTIST,  AND  THOSE  IN- 
TERESTED IN  THE  AFFAIRS 
OF  HOUSTON  AND  SOUTH 
TEXAS,  THIS  WORK  HAS  BEEN 
PREPARED  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  MEET  THE 
DEMAND  OF  NEWSPAPER  OFFICES  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHS  AND  DATA  REGARDING 
MEN  AND  INSTITUTIONS  WHO  LEND 
THEMSELVES  TO  PUBLIC  AND  SEMI-PUB- 
LIC ACTIVITIES. 

CARE  HAS  BEEN  TAKEN  TO  VERIFY 
EVERY  STATEMENT  MADE  IN  THE  BIO- 
GRAPHICAL DATA  HEREIN,  THAT  IT 
MAY  BE  DEPENDED  UPON  TO  BE  HISTOR- 
ICALLY CORRECT.  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
ARE  MADE  WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THEIR  SAT- 
ISFACTORY REPRODUCTION  IN  NEWS- 
PAPER WORK;  AND  THE  WORK  THUS 
BECOMES  A  VALUABLE  ADDITION  TO 
NEWSPAPER    LIBRARIES. 
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HOUSTON  AND  SOUTH  TEXAS 


■^  HE   CITY   OF   HOUSTON   had  no  share  in  the  stirring  events  of  the  Texas 

T^n  Revolution  simply  because  there  was  no  City  of  Houston  in  existence  at 
<V)(Q  that  time.  The  City  and  the  Republic  came  into  being  about  the  same 
j^/^  time,  for  as  soon  as  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  was  fought  and  won,  in  April. 
1836,  the  Allen  Brothers  acted  and  defiantly  located  the  "city"  at  this 
point.  The  Aliens  had  tried  to  buy  Harrisburg,  but  the  deal  had  fallen 
through  because  the  Aliens  thought  that  the  Harrises  demanded  too  great 
price  for  their  town  and  their  holdings  of  land  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  They  then  came 
five  miles  by  land  farther  up  Buffalo  Bayou,  purchased  the  lower  half  of  two  leagues  of  land 
from   Mrs.    Parrott,    of   New   York,    and    located  their  city  at  the  head  of  tide  water. 

Something  that  added  materially  to  the  immediate  and  ultimate  success  of  the  Aliens 
was  the  fact  that  when  they  laid  out  Houston,  Harrisburg  was  no  longer  a  competitor  for 
supremacy,  Santa  Anna  having  removed  the  latter  town  by  burning  it  down,  thus  leav- 
ing the  Aliens,   literally,  a  clean  field. 

So  soon  as  the  "City  of  Houston"  was  laid  out,  the  Aliens  began  the  advertisement  of 
city  lots  in  the  New  Orleans,  Georgia  and  other  papers  published  in  the  United  States,  as  well 
as  in  the  only  paper  in  the  Republic  of  Texas  at  that  time — "The  Telegraph  and  Register," 
published  at  Brazoria.  In  that  prospectus  the  Aliens  proved  themselves  to  be  masters  of 
the  advertising  art,   and,   it  may  be  added,   truthful  prophets,   as  well. 

rhey  claimed  that  Houston  was  bound  to  be  the  greatest  shipping  point  of  Texas;  the 
greatest  manufacturing  point;  the  great  railroad  center,  and,  as  early  as  August  30th,  or 
three  and  one-half  months  before  the  First  Congress  of  the  Texas  Republic  met  at  Columbia, 
on  the  Brazos  and  selected  Houston  as  the  Capital  of  the  Republic,  the  Aliens  rather  more 
than  hinted  that  such  selection  would  be  made.  Houston  was  made  the  capital  on  December 
15,  1836,  and  at  that  moment  there  vv^as  not  a  single  house  in  the  town  and  on  January  1, 
1837,  he  only  house  in  the  "city"  was  a  small  log  cabin  which  he  Aliens  had  built  for  them- 
selves.     All  the  other  citizens  lived  in  tents. 

However,  within  five  months  from  that  time,  Houston  had  numerous  log  cabins  and  the 
large  capitol  building  which  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Rice  Hotel,  a  large  frame 
hotel,  located  on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the  Southern  Pacific  building,  a  President  s  man- 
sion, a  log  cabin  located  on  the  site  of  the  present  Scanlan  building,  the  land  office,  w^hich 
stood  where  the  Binz  building  now  stands,  and  a  number  of  less  pretentious  log  cabins  de- 
voted to  the  sale  of  whiskey.  The  building  problem  was  an  embarrassing  one,  for  Santa 
Anna  had  burned  down  the  only  sawmill  in  Texas  when  he  destroyed  Harrisburg,  so  that 
logs  were  he  only  available  substitute   for  sawn  lumber. 

Governor  Frank  Lubbock,  who  arrived  in  Houston  on  the  steamboat  Laura,  the  first 
boat  to  come  to  Houston,  on  January  1,  1837,  thus  describes  the  situation  in  Houston  at  that 
date:  "A  few  tents  were  located  not  far  away,  one  large  one  being  used  as  a  saloon.  Sev- 
eral small  houses  were  in  course  of  erection.  Logs  were  being  hauled  from  the  forest  for  the 
erection  of  others  *  *  *  ^  number  of  workmen  were  preparing  to  build  cabins,  busi- 
ness houses  and   the  big  hotel  on  the  corner  of    Franklin   and   Travis." 

On  January  19,  1837,  the  first  sale  of  town  lots  took  place  and  there  were  many  buyers, 
for  by  now  the  former  residents  of  Harrisburg  and  people  from  other  parts  of  the  Republic 
had  been  impressed  by  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  the  Aliens  and  had  determined  to  cast 
their  lots  with  the  "future  great  city."  In  addition  to  these  were  many  young  men  from  the 
United  States,  young,  active,  progressive,  and  ambitious,  who  entered  at  once  on  the  task 
of   making    Houston    the    great   commercial    center  it  has  since  become.     These  men  were  the 
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pioneer  merchants  and  railroad  builders  of  Houston  who  left  behind  them  not  only  the  city 
of  Houston  but  the  development  of  Texas  as    monuments    of   their   achievements. 

At  that  time,  as  now,  Galveston  was  the  chief  port  of  Texas,  but  its  location  rendered  it 
rather  inaccessible  because  it  could  be  reached  by  water  only.  When  the  steamboat  Laura 
succeeded  in  reaching  Houston,  one  of  the  greatest  transportation  problems  was  solved,  that  of 
reaching  the  port  of  Galveston  easily  and  safely.  The  early  merchants  of  Houston  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  fact  and  soon  built  up  a  large  trade  with  the  interior  of  the  Republic,  bringing 
the  products  of  the  farms  and  plantations  here  by  means  of  ox  wagons  and  sending  back 
such  goods  and  implements  as  were  needed  by  the  farmers.  For  many  years  Houston  re- 
ceived and  shipped  all  of  the  commerce  of  the  Republic  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for 
the  fortunes  made  by  the  early  merchants  of  this  city. 

There  has  always  been  a  spirit  of  healthy  unrest  shown  by  the  people  of  Houston,  dat- 
ing back  to  the  very  beginning,  which  has  resulted  in  a  constant  reaching  out  for  more  and 
better  things.  Though  the  ox  wagon  system  of  transportation  assured  Houston  a  continua- 
t  on  of  her  advantages  as  a  receiving  and  shipping  point,  her  merchants  were  not  content 
but,  knowing  that  larger  things  lay  behind  the  development  of  the  Republic,  began  planning 
to  build  railroads  to  furnish  greater  facilities  for  transportation.  As  a  result,  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central  Railroad  was  built  by  Houston  men,  with  Houston  capital,  and  while  this 
was  not  the  first  railroad  built  in  Texas,  the  short  line  from  Harrisburg  to  the  Brazos  river 
having  that  distinction,  it  was  the  first  road  built  along  intelligent  and  far  seeing  lines,  and 
has  done  more  for  the  development  of  Texas  and  the  greatness  of  this  city  than  all  other 
causes  combined,   for  it  established  the  great  power  of  a  railroad  as  an  empire  builder. 

While  the  people  of  Houston  have  always  shown  such  interest  in  the  commercial  up- 
building of  this  city  and  of  Texas,  the  intellectual  affairs  of  life  have  not  been  neglected,  and 
they  have  done  much  for  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  every 
great  thing  that  has  resulted  in  the  upbuilding  of  Texas  has  originated  in  Houston.  The 
first  Lyceum  and  Library  was  established  in  Houston,  the  Texas  State  Medical  Association 
was  organized  in  this  city.  The  first  State  Fair  had  its  origin  in  Houston.  The  first  great 
State  musical  association,  the  State  Saengerfest,  originated  here,  the  State  Law  Association 
was  born  in  Houston.  The  Texas  Press  Association  was  organized  in  Houston.  In  fact,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  single  thing  that  has  made  for  the  material  and  intellectual  life  and  pros- 
perity of  Texas  that  did  not  have  its  origin  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  his  city  and  w^as  put 
in  effect  by  them. 

It  is  well  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  for  they  show  that  Houston  has  not  depended  on 
her  natural  advantages  to  arrive  at  her  present  greatness,  but  that  her  people  have  ever 
striven  to  attain  higher  things  by  their  own  exertions. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  steps,  one  by  one,  which  this  City  had  to  take  during  early 
stages  of  her  development.  Great  obstacles  were  met  and  overcome  until  now  the  city  stands 
at  the  head  of  all  competitors  among  the  cities  of  Texas,  with  a  future  before  her  which  is 
so  great  and  filled  with  largeness  that  it  staggers  the  imagination  to  attempt  to  grasp  its  real 
significance. 

No  city  on  this  continent  has  greater  natural  and  artificial  advantages  than  Houston. 
Her  location  at  the  head  of  tide  water  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  with  rich  and  fertile  lands  surround- 
ing her  on  all  sides;  her  location  near  the  great  timber  forests  of  Texas;  her  situation  near 
the  richest  fruit  and  truck  growing  fields  and  farms  and  South  Texas,  are  the  chief  of  her 
natural  advantages,  while  her  seventeen  great  trunk  lines  of  railroad,  reaching  to  all  parts 
of  the  continent  and  converging  here  like  the  mouth  of  a  funnel  to  discharge  the  products 
of  the  great  Southw^est  into  her  lap;  her  Ship  Channel,  bearing  on  its  bosom  great  steamers 
from  all  great  ports  of  the  world,  that  come  here  to  carry  away  the  products  of  Texas  and 
other  States,  form  her  artificial  advantages.  They  are  all  so  closely  interwoven,  however, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  natural  and  which  are  artificial,  since  they  are  all  due  to  the 
wisdom  and  forethought  of  the  builders  of  this  city. 

Houston  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  manufacturing   point   in   Texas    and   stands   very 
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nearly  at  the  top  of  the  manufacturing  cities  in  the  South.  Her  situation  is  ideal  for  such  i 
stitutions  as  factories  and  shops,  for  on  all  sides  of  her  is  an  abundance  of  raw  materia 
while,  here  at  home,  is  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  fuel  and  pure  artesian  water,  th 
latter  obtainable  everywhere  by  simply  sinking  artesian  wells.  These  arvantages  have  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  hundreds  of  manufacturing  concerns  in  Houston,  many  of  them 
the  largest  of  their  kind  in  this  country,  employing  thousands  of  workmen.  Some  of  them 
so  large  that  their  possession  would  stamp  Houston  as  a  chief  manufacturing  point  if  she  had 
no  others. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  most  of  the  great  things  in  Texas  had  their  origin  in 
Houston  and  were  conceived  by  Houstonians.  It  is  not  known  generally  that  the  first  man 
in  Texas  to  conceive  the  idea  of  cultivating  rice  in  this  State  was  J.  R.  Morris,  a  wide-awake 
merchant  of  this  city.  He  became  so  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  rice  culture  on  the 
prairies  East  of  Houston,  between  here  and  the  San  Jacinto  River,  that  he  had  a  survey 
made  at  his  personal  expense,  for  a  canal  to  be  used  for  irrigation  purposes.  His  failure  to 
get  permission  to  divert  the  water  from  the  river  into  his  canal  put  a  stop  to  his  ambitious  un- 
dertaking,  but  he  afterwards  tried   rice  culture  on  a  small  scale,  as  an  experiment. 

As  early  as  1850,  rice  was  grown  in  Texas,  but  there  were  less  than  100  acres  devoted 
to  the  experiment,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  grow  it  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  industry 
moved  so  slowly  that  forty  years  later,  in  1890,  the  total  area  of  the  Texas  rice  fields  em- 
braced less  than  ]  40  acres,  though  the  method  of  cultivation  had  changed  and  irrigation  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  old  hit  and  miss  plan,  which  depended  entirely  on  the  occurance  of 
timely  rains   for  the  water  supply. 

In  1895,  the  acreage  had  grown  to  about  2,000  and  after  that  there  was  a  steady 
growth  until  1909,  the  high-water  mark  of  283,282  acres  had  been  reached.  That  year, 
rice  sold  at  such  low  prices  that  many  of  the  fields  were  abandoned  and  the  acreage  reduced 
materially.  However,  improved  condition  in  the  rice  market  resulted  in  another  increase  until 
year  before  last,  the  only  year  for  which  official  figures  are  obtainable,  the  production  of 
rice  in  Texas  was  1,636,000  bags.  Last  year  the  acreage  was  increased  about  2  5  per  cent,  so 
that  the  growing  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  produce  about  2,500,000  bags.  A  bag  of  rice 
contains  4'/2  bushels.  Rice  now^  sells  for  from  6 '4  cents  to  7^  cents  per  pound  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  grade,  or  at  an  average  price  of  7  cents.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
ing crop  of  2,500,000  bags,  worth  about  $19  a  bag,  will  produce  $47,500,000,  thus  putting 
rice  in  the  third  place  among  the  money  crops  of  Texas.  Quality  is  a  leading  characteristic 
of  Texas  rice,  the  agricultural  department  having  asserted  that  "Texas  grown  rice  is  superior 
to  that  grown  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

The  foregoing  figures  are  used  for  the  dual  purpose  of  showing  the  importance  of  the 
rice  industry  in  South  Texas  and  also  to  show  Houston  s  important  relation  to  the  industry. 
The  rice  growing  area  extends  from  the  Louisiana  line  to  Matagorda  County,  covering  Jef- 
ferson, Orange,  Liberty,  Chambers,  Harris,  Colorado,  Wharton  and  Matagorda  Counties,  or 
an  area  about  180  miles  long  and  50  to  75  miles  wide.  These  counties  contain  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  the  finest  rice  lands  in  the  world,  and  when  it  is  stated  that  not  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  suitable  land  is  under  cultivation,  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  in  the 
future  may  be  appreciated. 

Houston  is  situated  at  the  top  of  a  rough  triangle  which  covers  the  entire  rice  producing 
area  of  Texas  and  50  per  cent  of  the  rice  fields  are  directly  tributary  to  her.  She  mills  fully 
one-half   of  the  rice  grown   in   the  State,   having  five  great  rice  mills  for  that  purpose. 

Important,  as  it  is,  rice  forms  but  about  2  0  per  cent  of  the  agricultural  industries  of  the 
counties  embraced  in  the  Texas  rice  belt,  for  fruit  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  large  quan- 
tities in  addition  to  corn,  cotton,  oats,  peanuts  and  small  grain  crops.  The  climate  is  most 
favorable  while  the  annual  rainfall  of  nearly  5  0  inches  insures  sufficient  moisture  for  growing 
crops  of  all  kinds.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  producing  2  5  to  40  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  an 
average  of  75  bushels  of  oats,  33  to  37  bushels  of  peanuts,  while  fruit  grows  in  abundance  all 
over  this  territory. 


It  is  strange  but  true  that  while  oranges  grew  in  such  profusion  in  one  of  the  counties 
embraced  in  the  rice  belt,  that  the  name  of  that  luscious  fru't  was  given  to  the  county,  yet  it 
is  only  in  recent  years  that  fruit  growing  on  a  commercial  basis  has  been  carried  on  in  South 
Texas.  Thirty-five  years  ago  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  land  in  the  present  rice  belt  was  re- 
garded as  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  grazing  and  could  be  purchased  for  25 
cents  to  $1  per  acre.  In  the  early  Eighties,  Major  Stringfellow  found  that  the  worthless  (?) 
lands  between  Houston  and  Galveston  would  produce  not  only  pears  but  plums,  peaches, 
strawberries  and  similar  fruit  in  abundance.  That  discovery  changed  the  aspect  radically, 
and  cheap  lands  disappeared  from  the  market,  prices  advancing  to  $20,  $40  and  even  to 
$100  per  acre.  Now,  not  only  those  lands  but  those  of  the  whole  coast  belt  produce  figs, 
oranges  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  strawberries  and  other  fruits  in  commercial  quantities  and 
form  staple  crops. 

Records  of  the  Weather  Bureau  show  that  the  average  date  of  the  first  frost  in  this 
section  is  November  25th,  while  the  date  of  the  last  frost  is  March  5th.  That  gives  to  this 
territory  a  larger  number  of  growing  days  than  is  enjoyed  by  other  parts  of  the  State.  The 
fruit,  vegetable  and  melon  growers  are  enabled  to  place  early  grown  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  the  market  and  secure  the  highest  prices  for  them.  The  strawberry  crop  alone  is  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance,  and,  in  localities  where  plenty  of  moisture  is  obtainable  at 
the  critical  period  of  the  plants    growth,  the  yield  is  certain  and  large. 

Of  late  years  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Satsuma  orange  in  South 
Texas,  w^ith  the  happiest  and  most  gratifying  resuHs,  conditions  both  climatic  and  otherwise 
being  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  growth  and  development  of  this  fruit  which  is  now  con- 
sidered a  regular  commercial  crop  of  this  district.  The  same  is  true  of  improved  varieties  of 
peaches  and  figs,  the  latter  having  enjoyed  prominence  for  several  years  as  a  money  making 
crop,  since  it  grows  in  profusion  and  needs  little  attention.  The  Magnolia  fig  (so  named 
because  a  man  who  ordered  a  magnolia  tree  from  another  State  received  a  fig  plant  instead 
of  a  magnolia  tree)  is  now  one  of  the  regular  crops  of  all  parts  of  the  country  lying  in  South 
Texas.  It  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  is  propagated  from  cuttings  and  produces  abundant 
crops  of  fruit  now  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  lovers  of  that  delicious  fruit.  The  plant  is 
hardy,   grows  rapidly  and  produces  fruit  during  the  second  year. 

Also,  in  recent  years  the  cultivation  of  watermelons  and  musk  melons  has  been  carried 
on  extensively  in  the  coast  district.  The  salt  air  from  the  gulf  seemingly  giving  the  melons  a 
flavor  not  found  in  melons  grown  in  the  interior.  The  rinds  are  of  a  lighter  color,  are 
thinner  and  the  flavor  of  the  melons  such  as  once  tasted  is  never  forgotten. 
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OUSTON  has  all  the  advantages  of  an  interior  town  and  of  a  seaport.  It 
has  been  truthfully  said  that  this  city  needs  no  boosting,  the  use  of  no  loud- 
sounding  adjectives,  nor  exaggeration,  but  merely  the  statement  of  un- 
adorned facts  to  show  its  greatness  as  a  receiving,  distributing,  manufac- 
turing and  financial  center.  In  all  of  these,  Houston  is  great  already  and 
when  it  is  realized  that  scarcely  a  start  has  been  made  in  most  of  them,  the 
future  is  seen  to  hold  the  most  dazzling  prospects- — prospects,  too,  which 
may  be  considered  certainties  rather  than  probabilities,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the 
Houston  of  the  future  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  chief  commercial,  financial,  manufacturing 
and  industrial  centers  on   this  continent. 

The  basis  for  this  belief  is  that  Houston  now  has  seventeen  lines  of  railroad  connecting 
her  with  all  parts  of  this  continent,  while  she  has  the  Ship  Channel  giving  her  direct  connec- 
tion with  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  Thus,  she  has  both  rail  and  water  transportation  and 
each  is  undergoing  constant  growth  and  expansion.  Even  now,  when  the  Ship  Channel  is  not 
completed,  the  largest  ocean-going  steamships  come  here  for  cargoes,  several  having  only 
recently  taken  away  cargoes  of  more  than  20,000  bales  of  cotton,  cleared  from  Houston  for 
foreign  ports. 

The  use  of  the  term  "not  completed."  as  applied  to  the  Ship  Channel  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph,  was  intentional,  for  work  is  now  going  on  for  the  widening  and  deepening  the 
already  excellent  channel,  which  when  completed,  will  make  it  the  equal  of  any  canal  or 
channel  in  existence.  Even  today  it  compares  rather  more  than  favorably  with  the  famed 
Manchester  Canal  in  England,  as  the  following  shows.  That  canal  has  a  length  of  35'/2 
miles,  a  depth  of  28  feet  and  a  bottom  width  of  120  feet.  Its  cost  was  $85,000,000.  The 
Houston  Ship  Channel  has  a  length  of  60  miles,  a  uniform  depth  of  2  5  feet  and  a  bottom 
width  of  120  feet.  It  has  cost  less  than  $5,000,000,  so  far,  while  the  work  nowr  going  on 
will  be  at  an  additional  cost  of  about  $3,000,000,  making  the  total  about  $8,000,000.  The 
Manchester  Canal  has  1  4  locks,  while  the  Houston  Channel  has  none.  The  Manchester  Canal 
is  a  fine  example  of  engineering  skill,  but  no  such  skill  is  required  in  constructing  the  Houston 
Channel,  for  the  work  is  largely  mechanical,  consisting  mainly  of  dredging  away  the  sand 
and  clay  from  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  channel.  Being  an  arm  of  the  sea,  with  tide  water 
reaching  miles  above  the  Turning  Basin,  the  channel  might  be  widened  and  deepened  in- 
definitely without  lowering  its  surface  the  fraction  of  an  inch  for  it  has  the  whole  Gulf  of 
Mexico  from  which  to  draw  its  supply  of  water. 

As  already  remarked,  large  ocean-going  vessels  of  great  cargo  capacity  come  here 
with  ease  and  safety,  and  several  lines  of  such  boats  have  been  established,  but  when  the 
work  now  under  way  is  completed,  the  channel  will  have  a  uniform  depth  of  30  feet  from 
Houston  to  the  gulf,  and  a  uniform  bottom  widith  of  1  50  feet,  which  will  permit  the  largest 
commercial  vessels  afloat  coming  here  with  ease.  An  idea  of  Houston  s  preparedness,  right 
now,  when  the  channel  is  only  2  5  feet  deep,  may  be  formed  from  the  statement  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  w^orld  is  carried  on  in  vessels  drawing  22   feet  and  less. 

COTTON. 

Many  of  the  friends  of  Houston,  unintentionally,  do  this  city  a  great  injustice  by  saying 
that  Houston  is  the  greatest  interior  cotton  market  in  the  United  States.  The  injustice  is  done 
by  using  the  word   "interior"   before  market,    for  Houston  is  actually  and  unquestionably  the 
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largest  spot  cotton  market  on  this  continent  and  second  only  to  Liverpool,  England,  among 
the  spot  cotton  markets  of  the  world.  Houston  receives,  owns  and  handles  over  1,000,000 
bales  of  cotton  each  season  and  no  other  market  on  this  continent  can  come  anywhere  near 
making  such  a  showing.  It  is  silly  to  speak  of  Houston's  gross  receipts  of  cotton  averaging 
3,000,000  bales  each  year.  Gross  receipts  are  meaningless  as  showing  the  importance  of 
any  cotton  market.  It  is  the  net  receipts  that  count,  and  it  is  here  that  Houston's  1,000,000 
bales  of  net  receipts  score,  for  those  figures  represent  the  number  of  bales  actually  owned, 
controlled  and  handled  by  Houston's  cotton  merchants,  and  represent  as  actual  yearly  inter- 
est of  Houston  of  about   $145,000,000   in   theTexas  cotton  crop. 

These  conditions  have  prevailed  for  may  years,  not  on  so  great  a  scale,  however,  but 
have  been  gradually  growing.  Interested  people  on  he  outside  have  charged  that  Houston 
has  been  favored  by  the  railroads  and  that  that  has  established  her  preeminence  as  a  mar- 
ket. That,  of  course,  is  not  true.  Houston  has  been  made  great  as  a  cotton  market  through 
the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  her  merchants  and  business  men,  as  the  following  statement 
shows. 

Wherever  Cotton  Exchanges  have  been  organized,  local  cotton  merchants,  who  were 
Factors,  and  therefore  interested  in  the  sale  of  cotton,  have  been  in  the  majority.  As  a  con- 
sequence, all  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cotton,  have  been  made 
in  the  interest  of  the  seller.  Houston  is  a  shining  example  of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  an 
opposite  course,  for  all  of  the  rules  of  the  Houston  Cotton  Exchange  favor  the  buyer  and  all 
of  the  methods  and  customs  of  the  local  cotton  merchants  operate  towards  the  same  end. 
The  result  is  that  now,  when  the  factorage  business  is  largely  a  thing  of  thepast,  everything  is 
favorable  to  Houston.  The  interior  merchant  and  planter  no  longer  ship  cotton  to  market, 
for  they  have  a  market  at  their  very  doors  and  sell  to  the  agents  of  buyers,  representing 
foreign  and  domestic  spinners,  v^ho,  in  turn  concentrate  the  cotton  at  some  favorable  point 
for  inspection  and  classification  before  its  final  shipment  abroad.  It  is  here  that  the  un- 
rivaled facilities  of  Houston  come  into  play.  There  are  7  5  individuals  and  firms  making 
Houston  their  headquarters,  who  buy  cotton  in  all  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  some  parts 
of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,   every  bale  of  which  is  brought  to  Houston  and  stowed  here. 

Not  only  do  the  rules  and  customs  of  this  market  favor  the  buyer  but  Houston  has 
made  ample  provisions  for  handling  the  cotton  at  the  lov^fest  possible  cost  after  it  arrives 
here.  Seven  large  compresses  and  warehouses  have  been  erected,  five  of  the  compresses 
being  strictly  up-to-date  and  capable  of  compressing  to  high  density.  These  compresses  have 
a  total  capacity  of  600,000  bales,  while  another  high  density  press  is  now  being  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000,  which  when  completed  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  bales,  mak- 
ing the  total  capacity  of  the  city,    700,000  bales. 

LUMBER. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  great  finacial  panic  of  1907  which  carried  so  much  dis- 
aster and  ruin  with  it,  was  the  direct  cause  of  hastening  Houston's  greatness  as  a  lumber  mar- 
ket. Until  then  the  demand  for  lumber  was  so  great  that  the  consumers  sought  it  at  the 
mills,  so  that  the  sales  departments  and  mills  became  practically  one  thing.  Then  came  the 
panic;  the  demand  ceased  and  the  mills  found  themselves  with  large  stocks  of  lumber  on 
hand  and  no  market  for  it.  They  sought  to  create  a  demand  by  sending  their  sales  agents 
over  the  country,  and  were  successful.  But  now  another  difficulty  arose.  It  was  necessary 
to  keep  in  close  touch  with  outside  markets  and  with  their  sales  agents  and  that  could  be  done 
only  from  some  central  point.  The  obvious  advantages  of  Houston  as  a  receiving  and  dis- 
tributing point  led  to  its  being  selected  as  that  point  and  several  of  the  greatest  lumber  com- 
panies established  their  headquarters  in  Houston,  at  once.  Others  quickly  followed  and  now 
Houston  is  the  headquarters  of  practically  every  wholesale  lumber  company  of  1  exas  and  of 
a  large  part  of  Louisiana;  so  that  taday  Houston  contains  more  great  lumber  concerns  than 
any  section  of  the  United  States,   except  the  Pacific-Northwest. 
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The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  lumber  business  of  Houston  may  be  appreciated 
when  it  is  stated  that  Houston  lumber  firms  handle  between  two  and  three  billion  foot  of 
lumber  each  year.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  definite  figures  showing  the  amount  of  the  busi- 
ness in  dollars  and  cents,  but  if  that  could  be  done,  it  would  show  that  Houston,  as  a  lumber 
center,  stands  very  nearly  at  the  head  of  the  leading  lumber  markets  of  the  world. 

RAILROADS. 

Houston  as  the  great  railroad  center  of  the  Southwest  is  so  well  recognized  that  it  re- 
quires only  the  briefest  mention  of  its  leading  features  here.  Seventeen  great  lines  converge 
here  and  each  one  makes  this  city  is  terminus.  There  are  no  through  trains  passing  through 
Houston.  There  are  Pullman  cars  and  passenger  coaches,  but  no  through  freight  trains,  for 
all  that  leave  here  are  made  up  in  Houston. 

There  are  nearly  6,000  men  employed  by  the  railroads  in  Houston,  about  one-half  of 
them  being  skilled  mechanics  working  in  the  shops  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroads.  Those  shops  are  equipped  with  the  latest  and  most  efficient  ma- 
chinery. They  are  wonders  of  efficiency,  and  can  turn  out  about  everything  needed  for  their 
engines  and  cars.  They  have  machines  for  making  the  delicate  tacks  for  the  silk  curtains  of 
the  Pullman  cars,  and  machines  for  making  the  iron  beams  and  castings  that  are  used  in  the 
frames  of  the  cars,  some  of  them  weighing  hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds.  Of  course, 
they  make  no  locomotives,  but  since  they  have  machines  for  making  each  separate  part  of  a 
locomotive,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  for  each  shop  to  turn  out  one  locomotive  each  day, 
so   perfect   and   effective   are   their   equipments. 

The  seventeen  railroads  have  $10,000,000  invested  in  terminal  facilities  here,  and  the 
switches  and  side-tracks  within  the  city's  limits,  if  placed  end  on  end,  would  duplicate  the 
Houston    &    Texas   Central    road    from   Houston  to  Denison,  on  the  Red  River. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  although  train  service  has  been  much  restricted  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, there  were  90,000  trains  hauled  in  and  out  of  Houston,  while  the  freight  handled 
by  them  amounted  to  very  nearly   half  a  billion  tons. 

Houston  has  hundreds  of  manufactures,  some  of  them  huge  affairs  that  would  be  a  credit 
to  a  city  twice  its  size,  for  its  location  as  a  manufacturing  point  is  unequalled.  It  has  every- 
thing, at  its  very  door,  that  a  manufacturer  needs  except,  perhaps  some  kinds  of  raw  ma- 
terial. There  is  an  abundance  of  pure  artesian  water  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap 
fuel,  Houston  being  located  in  the  very  center  of  the  oil  producing  fields.  It  has  both  rail 
and  water  transportation  to  and  from  the  outside  world.  It  is  already  the  railroad  center  of 
the  Southwest,  and,  unquestionably,  it  will  become  the  great  manufacturing  center  as  well.  In 
many  respects  Houston  is  great  already  as  a  manufacturing  center,  but  there  is  a  feeling  of 
healthy  unrest,   because  its  citizens  see  what  can  and  should  be  done  in  so  great  a  field. 

But  since  these  manufacturies  will  be  treated  in  detail  elsewhere,  it  may  be  well  to  pass 
on  and  see  how  Houston  has  prepared  in  a  financial  way  to  care  for  those  already  here  and 
for  those  to  come. 

FINANCIAL. 

Houston  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  financial  center  of  Texas  and  she  justly  de- 
serves that  honor.  There  are  six  National  Banks  and  six  State  Banks,  whose  combined  re- 
sources amount  to  over  $161,000,000,  while  the  Houston  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bank  and  the 
branch  of  the  1  1th  District  Reserve  Bank,  having  a  combined  capital  of  $60,000,000,  bring 
the  total  bank  resources  of  the  city  to  over  $220,000,000. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  Trust  Companies  here  having  combined  capital  of  several 
million  dollars  more.  That  shows  how  well  Houston  is  prepared  to  care  for  the  institutions 
already  here. 

But  there  is  another  feature  of  Houston's  bank  statement,  of  equal  importance.  The 
individual  deposits  of  her  citizens  in  her  banks  amount  to  very  nearly  $56,000,000.  That 
shows  Houston's  ability  to  care  for  all  worthy  industries  and  enterprises  that  desire  to  come 
here,  for  her  citizens  already  have  both  the  money  and   the  inclination  to  do  that  very  thing. 
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THE  HOUSTON  SHIP  CHANNEL 


X^  HILE  Houston  will  unquestionably  need  five  miles  of  improved  and  modern 

Wip)      vk^harves,  covering  both  banks  of  the  ship  channel  below  the  Turning  Basin, 
^y      in  the  very  near  future,   to  accomodate   the   thousands   of   vessels   that   will 
[g'p)      come  here  when  the  present    improvements  in   the  channel   are  made,   it  is 
perhaps  well   to   go   slowly   in    the   work   of   such    wharf    building    until    the 
channel    is   completed.       Work  is  now  under  way  for  widening  and  deepen- 
ing  the  channel.      When    this  is  done  the  Houston  Ship  Channel  will  have  a 
bottom  width  of    1  50  feet  from  the  Turning  Basin  to  Morgans  Point  and  a  width  of  250  feet 
from   that   point  to   the  mouth   of  the  jetties   on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while  a  uniform  depth  of 
30  feet  will  be  established  and  maintained. 

The  growth  and  development  of  traffic  on  the  channel  have  been  marvelous  and,  in  a 
measure,  have  exceeded  the  anticipated  demands  made  on  it.  Only  six  years  ago  ocean- 
going steamers  feared  to  enter  the  channel  and  hesitated  to  do  so  until  the  Steamer  Dorothy, 
of  the  Bull  Line,  demonstrated  that  it  vs^as  safe  to  do  so  by  bringing  a  cargo  of  coal  up  the 
channel,  which  was  unloaded  at  Clinton,  just  below  Harrisburg,  the  construction  of  the 
docks  at  the  Turning  Basin  being  then  under  way  but  too  incomplete  to  allow  the  Dorothy 
to  unload  the  cargo  at  the  latter  point. 

That  first  vessel  was  quickly  followed  by  others  and  within  a  year  several  other  steam- 
ers from  Philadelphia  brought  cargoes  of  coal  and  iron  pipe  to  Houston.  Then,  in  August, 
1915,  the  Southern  Steamship  Company  docked  its  first  steamer  at  the  Turning  Basin  and  in- 
augurated regular  sailings  between  Houston  and  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  These  facts 
are   given   to   show   how   rapid    the   development  of  the  channel  commerce   has  been. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  Captain  B.  C.  Allin,  director  of  the  port,  the  follow- 
ing named  steamship  lines  have  entered  the  port  of  Houston  and  are  making  regular  sail- 
ings  to   the   destinations   named: 

The   Gulf   Export  and  Transportation  Company,  to  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

The  Leyland  Line,   to  Liverpool,   England. 

The  Larrinaga  Line,   to   Manchester,  England. 

Daniel  Ripley   &   Co.,   to  Havre  France,  and  Bremen  Germany. 

New  York  and  Porto  Rica  Steamship  Company,  to  Porto  Rican  and  Cuban  ports. 

Tex-Cuban   Molasses  Company,    to    Cuban  ports. 

The  Texas  Chemical  Company,  to  Montevideo,   Uruguay  and  oher  South  American 

ports. 
Southern  Steamship  Company,   to   Philadelphia. 

Sinclair  Navigation  Company,  to  Tampico,   Mexico   and   European   ports. 
Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company,  to  Tampico  and  Tuxpam,  Mexico,  Port  Arthur  and  Port 

Neches,  Texas. 
Galena  Signal   Oil   Company,    to   Tampico    and    Tuxpam,     Mexico    and    European 

ports. 
The  Armour  Fertilizer  Works,    to  Tampa,   Florida. 
In  addition  to  these  lines,  there  are  frequent  sailings  of   "tramp"'  steamers  that  come  to 
Houston    for   cargoes   intended    for   many   ports  of  the  world. 

From  January  1,  1920,  to  November  1,  1920,  204  vessels  entered  the  Port  of  Hous- 
ton and  on  the  latter  date  there  were  four  large  steamers  loading  cotton  for  foreign  ports, 
at  the  Turning  Basin. 

The  204  vessels  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  brought  in  2  74,220  tons  of 
cargo,  valued  at  $13,398,25  3  and  took  out  209,120   tons   of  cargo,   valued   at   $24,208,95  7. 
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The  rapid  increase  in  the  export  of  cotton  through  the  Ship  Channel  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  during  the  entire  season  that  ended  July  31,  1920,  only  69,000  bales  were  exported, 
while  from  August  1,  to  October  31,  only  three  months  of  the  present  season,  I  5  3,508  bales 
have  been  exported  and  several  vessels  were  still  in  port  loading  cargoes  on  the  latter  date. 
Now,  while  this  rapid  growth  of  the  commerce  of  the  Ship  Channel  is  shown  by  Cap- 
tain Allin's  report,  he  gives  facts  and  figures  to  show  that  the  commerce  over  the  bayou  be- 
tween the  Turning  Basin  and  Main  Street  has  also  increased  much  greater  than  the  average 
citizen  of  Houston  dreams  of.  This  commerce  consists  mostly  of  building  materials,  sand 
and  shell  for  street  paving,  oil  for  industrial  plants,  rice  from  the  farms  below  here,  groceries 
and  household  furniture,  oil  well  supplies  and  hundreds  of  such  things,  coming  from  or 
going  to  the  towns  and  industrial  plants  located  on  the  Ship  Channel  or  on  the  bay.  Cap- 
tain Allin  estimates  that  from  January  1,  to  October  31,  1920,  the  movement  amounted  to 
300,000  short  tons,  valued  at  $18,000,000. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  derived  by  Houston  from  the  Ship  Channel  comes  from  the 
numerous  industrial  plants  that  the  Channel  has  attracted.  These  plants  now  number  twenty- 
six  already  on  the  ground  while  several  other  large  companies  are  seeking  an  entrance  here. 
Those  already  in  operation  on  the  Channel  are: 

Tex-Cuban    Molasses    Company,    molasses. 

Armour    Fertilizer    Works,     fertilizers. 

Alex  Sprunt  &  Son,  cotton. 

Magnolia  Compress  &  Warehouse  Co.,  cotton. 

Deepwater  Refinery,   oil  refining. 

Texas  Chemical  Co.,  chemicals  and   fertilizers. 

Magnolia   Petroleum  Company,    fuel   oil. 

Texas  Portland  Cement  Company,  cement. 

Fidelity  Chemical  Company,    fertilizers. 

Texas  and  N.  O.  Refining  Co.,   fuel  oil. 

Nelms,   Kehoe   &   Nelms  Company,   cotton. 

Sinclair  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  oil  refining. 

Keen    &   Wolf  Refinery,   oil   refining. 

The  Texas  Company,   fuel  oil. 

Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  oil  refining. 

Monroe-Hughes  Company,   oil  refining. 

Crown  Oil  and  Refining  Company,  oil  refining. 

American  Petroleum  Company,    fuel  oil. 

Crescent  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,   oil  refining. 

Gulf  Pipe  Line  Company,   mixing  plant. 

Humble  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,   oil  refining. 

Sinclair   Gulf  Oil  Company,    fuel  oil. 

Le  Porte  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,  oil  refining. 

Walker  Oil  and  Refining  Co.,   oil  refining. 

The  Houston  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.,  flour  milling. 
These  companies  are  all  great  concerns  and  represent  an  invested  capital,  not  including 
that  of  the  ground,  of  fully  $25,000,000.  From  the  foregoing  statement,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Ship  Channel  is  something  of  a  double  blessing  to  Houston,  for  it  not  only  furnishes  her 
water  transportation  to  and  from  the  markets  of  the  world;  attracts  commerce  from  the 
world's  markets  through  and  to  Houston,  but  leads  directly  to  the  establishment  of  a  num- 
ber of  great  industrial  plants  here,  that  but  for  the  Ship  Channel  and  the  many  advantages 
and  inducements  it  offers,  would  never  have  dreamed   of  coming  here. 

Captain  Allin  in  closing  his  report  says:  "The  industries  that  are  already  here  repre- 
sent but  a  small  part  of  what  can  be  located  on  the  Ship  Channel  and  adjacent  territory,  easi- 
ly accessible  to  all  the  facilities  of  the  Channel  and  are  only  a  small  beginning  of  what  the 
future  holds  for  the  port  of  Houston  when  all  of  its  possibilities  are  fully  developed.  " 
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f^\  SIDE    from    her    advantages   as  a  concentrating  and  distributing  point,   Hous- 

A«k?2      ton  has  at  her  very  door  everything  that  a  manufacturer  needs,  with  the  ex- 
<TO       ception,   perhaps,   of  some  kinds   of   raw   material.      There  is  an  abundance 
5oK       of  pure  artesian  water,   an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap  fuel    (for  Houston 
lies   at   the  center  of   the  great   oil-producing   fields   of  South  Texas),    both 
rail   and   water    transportation  giving  her  connection  with  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and,  in  a  word,  Houston    has    about    everything    necessary    to    make 
her  a  great  manufacturing  point. 

That  these  advantages  have  not  been  overlooked  by  the  manufacturers  is  evidenced  by 
the  location  here  of  520  manufacturing  plants,  several  of  them  equal  in  size  and  importance 
to  similar  plants  found  anywhere  in  this  country.  It  is  a  long  step  from  the  little  corn-grind- 
ing mill  whose  motive  power  was  an  old  mule;  from  the  primitive  rope-v^falk,  located  w^here 
Turnverein  Hall  now  stands,  which  were  Houston  s  first  manufactories,  to  the  520  factories, 
foundries  and  great  workshops  of  today,  but  Houston  has  taken  that  step  and  had  done  so 
in  so  brief  a  time  that  the  acomplishment  really  affords  direct  proof  of  her  great  advantages, 
for  the  situation  that  exists  here  has  had  an  overwhelming  influence  in  bringing  this  about. 

It  would  seem  that  with  the  many  manufacturing  plants  they  have  already,  the  people 
of  Houston  Vkfould  be  satisfied  and  would  fear  that  the  situation  was  overdone  for  a  city  no 
larger  than  Houston.  That  would  be  true,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  plants  here  do  not  de- 
pend on  Houston  for  the  market,  nor  do  they  depend  on  the  State  of  Texas,  but  on  the 
whole  of  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  many  of  the  South  American  and  foreign  countries. 
About  the  only  great  industry  dependent  on  local  interests  are  the  cotton  compresses  that  find 
a  market  here,  so  to  speak,  in  caring  for  the  more  than  one  million  bales  of  cotton  brought 
here,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  cotton  merchants  of  Houston,  each  year.  But  with  all  the 
great  plants  located  here  there  exists  a  spirit  of  healthy  unrest,  caused  by  an  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that  so  inviting  a  field  cannot  be  long  neglected  when  one  sees  what  can  and  should 
be  done  in  it. 

While  Texas  is  the  greatest  cotton  producing  State  in  the  world,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  greatest  producer  of  cotton  seed  in  the  world,  Houston  is  the  greatest  producer  of  cotton 
seed  products  in  Texas.  The  business  is  large,  and  in  spite  of  competition,  shows  a  healthy 
growth,  for  Houston's  position  as  a  receiving  and  distributing  point  give  her  advantages 
that  cannot  be  overcome  by  would-be  competitors.  The  manufacturing  of  cotton  seed  prod- 
ucts is  carried  on  by  seven  great  establishments  whose  capital  invested  foots  up  to  nearly 
$3,000,000,  and  whose  finished  products  sell  for  between  $5,000,000  and  $7,000,000, 
annually. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  cotton  seed  was  considered  a  real  nuisance  by  every  planter  who 
owned  a  cotton  gin  and  was  regarded  as  absolutely  valueless.  Then  some  genius  discovered 
that  oil  could  be  extracted  from  the  seed  and  they  became  valuable.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  the  shells  of  the  seed  could  be  ground  up  and  converted  into  a  fine  nutritious  food  for 
live  stock,  and  they  became  more  valuable.  Other  uses  were  discovered  for  the  seed  until 
today  cotton  seed  and  its  by-products  about  equal  in  value  the  cotton  crop  itself.  The  value 
of  the  Texas  cotton  seed  is  greater  than  that  of  the  seeds  raised  elsewhere,  for  they  contain 
more  nutriment  and  are  richer  in  oil.  The  analytical  chemists  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  state  that  the  Texas  cotton  seed  are  the  best  and  richest  in  the  world, 
the  cotton  seed  meal  of  other  states  having  only  49  per  cent  of  protein  and  fat  combined, 
while  cotton  seed  meal   made   from  Texas  seed  has  a  minimum  of   5  5   per  cent.    The  conse- 
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quence  is  that  cotton  seed  meal  made  from  Texas  seed  commands  a  premium  in  all  of  the 
markets  of  the  world.     The  mills  of  Houston  use  only  Texas  seed,  of  course. 

The  refined  products  of  cotton  seed  oil  are  lubricants,  imitation  butter,  lard  and  several 
other  articles  of  a  similar  character.  The  various  uses  to  which  the  products  are  put  increase 
rapidly  so  that  it  is  almost  certain  that  ere  long  they  will  rival  the  once  despised,  but  now  in- 
valuable by-products  of  coal   tar. 

No  industry  in  the  city  is  more  thoroughly  developed  than  the  machine  shops  and  the 
foundries.  This  has  resulted  because  of  the  great  and  rapid  development  in  so  many  in- 
dustries, that  has  taken  place  and  the  consequent  demand  for  machines  and  engines  of  vari- 
ous types.  There  are  ample  facilities  here  for  all  such  work  and  engines  are  turned  out  in 
large  quantities,  from  the  small  gasoline  engines  for  motor  boats  to  the  huge  locomotives  for 
the  railroads.  As  an  evidence  of  Houston's  preparedness  for  foundry  work  it  may  be  stated 
that  not  long  ago  a  foundry  here  cast  one  piece  of  machinery  weighing  75,000  pounds  to  be 
sent  to  Honolulu. 

Both  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central  and  the  Texas  and  New  Orleans  Railroads  main- 
tain large  machine  shops  here  which  are  among  the  best  and  most  thoroughly  equipped  in- 
stitutions of  their  kind  in  this  country.  Each  is  equipped  with  modern  machinery  capable  of 
turning  out  everything  needed  by  a  railroad,  from  the  little  tacks  used  for  the  curtains  of  the 
passenger  cars  to  the  cars  themselves  and  the  largest  locomotives.  No  work  is  to  delicate  for 
these  machines  nor  any  too  great  for  its  othermachines.  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  these 
shops  have  the  capacity  for  turning  out  one  complete  locomotive  each  day  if  the  demand  for 
them  should  arise.  The  payrolls  of  these  shops  amount  to  between  $5,000,000  and  $6,000,- 
000  each  year  for  labor  alone. 

in  addition  to  these  shops,  in  the  way  of  production  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  railroads, 
the  Grant  Locomotive  Works  are  prepared  to  do  anything  from  repairing  an  old  engine  to 
building  a  brand  new  one  and  its  business  has  shown  such  wonderful  growth  within  the  last 
year  or  two  that  the  company  is  now  planning  to  build  a  new  and  extensive  plant  at  a  cost 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Houston,  as  a  car  wheel  manufacturing  center,  has  been  known  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  has  now  assumed  its  rightful  place  among  the  leading  centers  of  this  industry. 
There  are  two  large  plants  located  here,  the  Dickson  Car  Wheel  Company  and  the  Houston 
Car  Wheel  Company  and  each  does  an  extensive  business  with  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  with  Mexico.  The  Dickson  Company  is  the  larger  of  the  two  with  an  annual  output  of 
125,000  wheels,  which  are  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  The  Houston  Company  is 
an  able  second  to  the  Dickson  and  between  the  two  the  Houston-made  car  wheels  are  now 
used  on  many  of  the  leading  railroads  of  this  country  and  Mexico  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
— long  service  and  durability  having  shown   them  to  be  superior  to  all  other  makes. 

The  Houston  Oriental  Textile  Mills,  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and,  also,  one  of  the  three  such  mills  in  the  United  States,  is  an  institution  of  which  Houston 
is  justly  proud.  The  Houston  Mills  do  an  immense  business  in  competition  with  the  Eastern 
mills,  and  have  extended  their  market  both  East  and  West,  until  now  they  cover  the  territory 
embraced  between  the  Carolinas  to  the  East  and  San  Francisco  to  the  West.  This  plant  now 
specializes  in  the  manufacture  of  "press  cloth"  which  is  made  from  camels'  hair,  colts"  main, 
mohair  and  human  hair,  and  is  used  in  the  extraction  of  vegetable  oils.  The  "press  cloth" 
is  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  raw  materials  are  imported  from  China,  Africa,  South 
America,   Japan   and   Egypt. 

The  Oriental  Textile  Mills  is  a  veritable  modern  village  and  workshop  combined.  It  has 
a  school  for  the  children  of  its  employees,  a  church,  modern  houses  for  its  workmen,  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  for  its  employees  and  everything  is  done  for  their  health  and  hap- 
piness. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  company  has  the  whole-hearted  and  loyal  support  of 
its  employees.      Its  annual  payroll  amounts  to  fully   $250,000. 

Not  until  about  fifteen  years  ago  was  the  first  pronounced  step  taken  towards  making 
Houston  a  great  manufacturing  center   for   furniture  and  woodwork  of  all  kinds.     About  that 
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time,  the  Myers-Spalti  Company  established  their  initial  plant  here.  From  a  small  beginning 
their  business  has  grown  until  now,  in  place  of  the  one  small  building  they  occupied  then, 
they  have  added  several  large  three-story  and  five-story  houses  and  their  plant  covers  sev- 
eral acres.  C.  F.  Lottman  &  Sons  and  the  Deutser  Furniture  Company  are  two  other  manu- 
facturing plants  here  that  have  about  all  the  business  they  can  attend  to.  The  combined  out- 
put of  these  three  firms  amounted  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  last  year.  They 
manufacutre  furniture,  household  necessities,  such  as  safes,  etc.,  and  claim  that  they  make 
anything  wooden  from  a  toothpick  to  the  heaviest  furniture  for  home  or  office  use.  They 
have  branch  offices  at  all  the  leading  markets  and  ship  their  products  all  over  the  South  and 
the  West. 

The  factories  just  named  manufacture  matresses,  bed-springs  and  such  things  in  large 
quantities,  but  there  are  several  large  plants  in  the  city,  vi'hich  are  devoted  entirely  to  such 
work,  while  one  or  two  of  the  large  furniture  and  household  supply  dealers  have  plants  of 
their  ow^n  where  they  manufacture  mattresses  and  bed-springs,  thus  adding  to  the  large  out- 
put  of  these  things  here. 

An  article  of  great  manufacturing  and  agricultural  importance  thathas  come  into  promi- 
nence during  the  past  year  or  two,  is  the  formerly  humble  peanut.  The  cotton  oil  mills  of 
Houston  were  the  pioneers  in  bringing  this  about,  for  they  were  the  first  to  demonstrate  the 
possibilities  and  importance  of  the  lowly  peanut  as  a  vegetable  oil  producer.  The  industry  is 
comparatively  new^,  yet  it  has  already  succeeded  in  establishing  a  market,  on  a  commercial 
basis,  for  the  cultivation  of  this  nut.  Slight  changes  only  have  to  be  made  in  the  machinery 
for  crushing  cotton  seed,  so  the  new  industry  was  launched  with  small  expense  and  trouble, 
and  now  promises  to  take  its  place  by  the  side  of  cotton  seed,  both  in  importance  and  value. 
The  stimulating  effect  of  the  discovery  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  F<aragraph,  has  resulted 
in  an  immense  production  of  peanuts,  wherever  suitable  conditions  for  their  cultivation  exist- 
ed, over  Texas  and,  from  being  a  neglected  crop,  that  of  last  year  sold  for  more  than  $40,- 
000,000,  a  great  part  of  the  crop  finding  its  way  to  the  Houston  mills. 

The  Texas  Portland  Cement  plant  located  on  the  Ship  Channel  at  Manchester,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  of  Houston's  manufacturing  concerns.  It  is,  also,  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  up-to  date  concerns  of  its  kind  in  this  country,  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of  cement,  and  employs  a  large  working  force.  It  draws  is  supply  of 
raw  material  from  the  extensive  shell  banks  found  along  the  bay  front,  almost  at  its  door, 
while  its  proximity  to  the  Ship  Channel  and  its  location  on  the  belt  railroad  line  now  building 
gives  it  both  rail  and  water  transportation  for  its  product  not  only  to  the  domestic  markets 
but  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  big  cement  plants  not  only  in  Texas  but 
in  the  United  Statees  as  well,  and  adds  immensely  to  Houston  s  importance  as  a  manufactur- 
ing center. 

The  Texas  Chemical  Company  s  plant  is  located  at  Manchester  also,  near  the  Cement 
plant.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  plants  of  its  kind  in  the  South.  It  has  been  completed  only 
a  short  time  but  has  already  made  its  influence  for  good  felt.  Its  products  are  sulphuric 
acid,  ammonia,  commercia!  fertilizers  and  bone-carbon  for  refining  sugar.  The  plant  is  an 
immense  one  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  I  00  tons  of  sulphuric  acid.  It  draws  its  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  manufacture  of  the  acid  from  the  great  sulphur  deposits  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Brazos  River.  Though  only  recently  completed  its  business  has  so  increased  that  the  com- 
pany is  now  duplicating  its  plant,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  this  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  chemical  plants  in  this  country.  In  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  acid, 
the  plant  produces  large  quantities  of  commercial  fertilizers,  bones  for  their  manufacture 
being  imported  from  South  America  and  taken  direct  to  the  plant  through  the  Ship  Channel. 
The  company  has  an  active  demand  for  its  products,   both  locally  and  abroad. 

Houston  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  manufacturing  point  of  what  has  become  a  vital 
need  in  the  development  of  the  oil  fields,  namely,  the  manufacturing  of  oil  well  supplies. 
There  are  ten  great  companies  here,  among  them  several  of  the  most  important  concerns  of 
their  kind  in  this  country,  whose  annual  output  amounts  to   millions  of  dollars.      Their  prod 
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ucts  are  sold  in  all  parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  California,  in 
fact,  wherever  oil  well  drilling  is  under  way  or  oil  fields  are  already  developed.  This  in- 
dustry has  attained  its  high  development  in  a  few  years,  and  it  has  been  most  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  perfected  in  Houston.  The  demand  for  its  products  has  increased  so  rapidly 
that  one  or  two  of  the  large  plants  have  more  than  doubled  their  capacity  in  the  last  year  or 
two,  and  at  least  one,  has  now  under  construction  one  of  the  largest  and  most  complete 
plants  in  this  country,  an  increased  capacity  rendered  necessary  by  the  constant  increase  in 
the  demand  for  its  products. 

Although  still  in  its  infancy,  the  manufacturing  of  grain  bags  has  already  attained  to  re- 
spectable proportions  as  the  following  shows:  Last  year  the  Houston  manufacturers  turned 
out  30,000,000  grain  bags  having  a  commercial  value  of  $5,000,000  and  found  a  ready 
market  for  all  of  them  in  the  local  market  as  well  as  in  the  wheat  belt  of  the  Northwest.  More 
than  that,  they  supply  the  markets  in  parts  of  South  America.  The  industry  is  a  growing  one, 
subject  to  sharp  competition  from  the  great  mills  in  the  North  and  East,  yet  notwithstanding 
that,  Houston's  superior  advanages  as  a  distributing  point,  with  an  abundance  of  raw  ma- 
terial near  at  hand,  enable  her  bag  mills  to  more  than  hold   their  own  against  all  comers. 

A  huge  flour  mill  and  grain  elevator  are  now  under  construction  in  this  city,  located  on 
the  Ship  Channel,  which,  when  completed,  will  make  this  city  one  of  the  great  flour  produc- 
ing points  in  Texas.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  3,500  barrels  of  flour  which  it 
is  estimated  will  meet  the  demand  of  Houston  and  nearby  markets  only,  so  that  great  ex- 
pansion of  its  facilities  has  been  provided  for. 

Unfortunately,  the  census  returns  for  the  manufacturing  industries  of  Houston  have  not 
yet  been  made  public,  so  that  an  exact  statement  of  Houston's  growth  and  development  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years  cannot  be  made.  In  order  that  an  intelligent  idea  of  this  growth  may 
be   formed   by   the   reader,    the   following   statements  are  given: 

The  United  States  census  figures,  made  public  July  11,  1911,  gave  the  following  facts 
about  manufactories  here  in    1910: 

Number  of  establishments 249 

Capital    involved $16,594,000 

Number  of  employees 5,338 

Value    of    products $23,016,000 

In  the  absence  of  Government  official  figures,  the  following,  compiled  by  George  W. 
Dixon,  publicity  director  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  used.  He  made  a  close 
survey  of  the  situation  and  issued  the  following,   showing  it  as  it  exists  today: 

Number  of  establishments 520 

Capital    invested $50,000,000 

Number  of  employees 12,000 

Value    of    products $73,000,000 

If  Mr.  Dixon's  figures  be  correct,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are,  then 
Houston's  manufacturing  concerns  have  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  Houston  in  every  way 
during  the  last  decade,  and  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  future  holds  much  promise  of  greatness 
for  this  city  in  every  way. 
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Houston's  Crude  Petroleum  Refineries  1 


I 


F  HOUSTON  were  not  the  leading  cotton  market  of  America;  if  she  were 
not  the  second  largest  lumber  market  on  this  continent:  the  financial  center 
of  Texas  and  had  only  her  railroads  and  ship  channel  she  would  still  be  im- 
mensely great.  But  her  greatness  is  added  to  by  her  possession  of  so 
many  crude  petroleum  refineries,  which  illustrate  forcibly  the  importance 
of  manufacturing  plants,  for  without  them,  so  far  as  petroleum  is  con- 
cerned, Houston  would  be  simply  a  way  station  or  a  link  in  the  commer- 
cial chain  leading  to  some  other  point  of  greater  importsnce.  However,  as  it  is,  Houston 
is  now  at  the  center  of  a  great  wheel  covering  the  oil  producing  fields  of  the  Texas  coastal 
region,  the  flow  radiating  inward  instead  of  outward  and  pouring  the  liquid  wealth  into  her  lap. 
Ex-Senator  A.  J.  Hazlett.  recently  editor  of  the  Oil  Trade  Journal,  of  this  city,  but 
now  publicity  man  for  the  Producers  and  Refiners  Corporation,  Petroleum  and  Its  Products, 
with  headquarters  at  Denver,  Colorado,  than  w^hom  no  man  in  this  country  is  a  greater 
authority  on  all  matters  relating  to  oil,  states  that  the  annual  production  of  petroleum  in 
Texas  is  now^  100,000,000  barrels  and  that  more  than  4,000  miles  of  pipe  lines  are  in  opera- 
tion, with  other  lines  being  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  crude  petroleum 
from  the  producing  fields  to  the  refineries  in  the  State.  That  is  not  all,  for  these  Texas  pipe 
lines  are  connected  with  a  net-work  of  pipe  lines  reaching  into  Oklahoma,  Kansas  and  Lou- 
isiana, through  which  about  40,000,000  barrels  of  crude  petroleum  are  brought  to  the  Texas 
refineries  each  year  to  be  added  to  the  100,000,000  barrels  produced  here.  Thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  small  danger  of  the  Texas  refineries   running  short   of  raw^  material. 

Nearly  all  of  these  pipe  lines  are  tributary  to  Houston,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  while 
the  Humble  Oil  Refining  Company  has  just  completed  a  line  from  the  Ranger  Oil  field  di- 
rect to  its  refinery  on  the  Ship  Channel,  and  to  the  Shipping  Docks  at  Texas  City,  also,  a 
line  from  the  West  Columbia  field  to  the  channel,  making  in  all  a  line  of  8-inch  pipe  about 
340  miles  in  length,  at  a  total  of  about  $20,000,000. 

The  mileage  of  pipe  lines  in  Texas  is  distributed  among  the  various  oil  companies  as 
follows: 

Texas  Company 92  5    miles 

Magnolia    910   miles 

Gulf  715    miles 

Prairie    500   miles 

Humble    350   miles 

Sun     1  75    miles 

Pierce  8  5    miles 

Sinclair  80    miles 

Empire  75    miles 

Miscellaneous  200   miles 


Total 4,015 


ile 


The  replacement  value  of  these  lines  is,   in    round    figures,    $100,000,000. 

That  Houston  is  the  financial  center  of  the  Oil  Industry,  in  Texas,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  Texas,  Gulf,  Humble,  Sinclair,  Republic,  Galena-Signal,  Crown,  Houston,  Higgins, 
East  Coast,  Rio  Bravo,  White,  Turnbow,  Monarch  and  many  smaller  oil  companies  have 
their  headquarters,  or  branch  offices,  here,  wh  le  rll  of  the  leading  oil  well  supply  houses 
maintain  district  headquarters  in  this  city. 
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A  number  of  manufacturing  concerns,  specializing  in  oil  well  supplies  are  also  located 
in  Houston,  such  as  the  Lucey  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Hughes  Tool  Company,  Reed  Roll- 
er Bit  Company,  Layne-Bowler  Corporation,  J.  H.  McEvoy  Company,  Stanclifl  Screen 
Company,    Perkerburg  Tank   Company,    Cameron-Devant  Company  and  others. 

The  magnitude  of  the  petroleum  and  its  allied  industries  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated 
that  not  less  than  $50,000,000  is  now  being  spent  by  the  various  oil  interests  in  territory  di- 
rectly tributary  to  Houston,  while  the  value  of  sites,  tank-cars,  boats,  filling  stations  and 
equipments  will  not  fall  short  of  $200,000,000,  and  that  producing,  transporting,  refining 
and  marketing  give  employment  to  fully  200,,  000  persons  in  the  State. 

At  present  Port  Arthur  is  the  leading  petroleum  refining  point  in  Texas,  but  before  long 
Houston  will  take  that  honor  from  her.  This  is  no  empty  boast  but  a  plain  statement  of  fact. 
Port  Arthur  now  has  a  daily  charging  capacity  of  96, ,000  barrels,  while  Houston  has  only  a 
daily  charging  capacity  of  35,200.  However,  Port  Arthur  has  reached  her  limit,  while 
Houston  is  just  beginning   to   extend   and   reach  out  as  the  following  statement  shows: 

Refineries Operating    Now  Being    Added 

Crescent  Oil  Refining 1,300  barrels  300  barrels 

Crown   Oil  5,000 

Deepwater     1,200  "        800 

Galena-Signal    5,000 

Humble   12,000         "       48,000 


Hughes-Palmer     . 
Keen    and    Wolf.. 

La    Porte 

Pa-Texas     


500 

1,000 

500 

1,000 

:lair    5,000 


Trans-Atlantic 
Turnbow      


1,500 
1,200 


500 

10,000 
1,000 
1,300 


Total 35,000    barrels  61,900  barrels 

This  will  give  Houston  a  daily  charging  capacity  of  100,000  barrels,  placing  her  far  in 
the  lead  of  all  competitors.  The  added  capacity  is  now  under  rapid  construction  and  it  is  not 
simply  surmise  nor  talk. 
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HOW  PETROLEUM  IS  REFINED 


•••■••■••-• 


)2;c2  INCE,  as  we  have  seen,  Petroleum  occupies  so  important  a  place  in  Houston's 
industries,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief,  non-technical,  des- 
cription of  the  process  by  which  the  crude  petroleum  is  refined. 

When  the  crude  petroleum  comes  from  the  wells  it  is  run  into  tem- 
porary storage  tanks,  the  larger  ones  holding  5  5,000  barrels  or  more.  A 
number   of   these   tanks   grouped  together  is  known  as  a     "Tank  Farm.' 

From  these  storage  tanks  the  oil  is  pumped,  through  pipe  lines  to  the 
refineries,  usually  nearby  but  in  some  instances,  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of  miles  away 
from  where  it  is  produced;  for  the  refineries  are  generally  located  at  some  deep  water  port 
or  other  point  having  superior  transportation  facilities,  so  as  to  secure  as  large  an  area  of 
commercial  life  as  possible. 

When  the  crude  petroleum  reaches  the  refineries  it  undergoes  many  processes,  the  chief 
one  being  what  is  called  basical  refining  where  something  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  and  far 
more  valuable  is  made  from  some  very  dirty  looking  material.  But  before  anything  is  done, 
the  oil  is  allow^ed  to  "rest  '  or  settle  in  storage  tanks  so  as  to  separate  all  water  and  earthy 
matter  from  it  which  is  accomplished  by  allowing  these  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank. 
After  "resting  the  oil  is  pumped  into  vv'hat  are  called  "stills"  or  distillation  apparatus.  These 
stills  usually  have  a  capacity  of  from  100  barrels  to  1,200  barrels.  They  resemble  huge  boil- 
ers, which  in  fact  they  are,  except  instead  of  boiling  water  and  producing  steam,  they  boil  oil 
and  produce  vapors.  These  vapors  escape  through  the  top  of  the  still  into  a  large  pipe  which 
leads  to   the  condensor. 

Now,  as  everybody  knows,  water  is  composed  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of 
hydrogen;  that  at  2  1  2  degrees,  Farenheit,  water  boils,  changes  its  form  and  becomes  steam 
and  that  when  it  comes  in  contact  w^ith  a  lower  temperature  than  2  1  2  degrees  it  again  chang- 
es lis  form  and  becomes  water.  With  crude  petroleum,  however,  it  is  different,  for  it  is 
composed  of  a  number  of  chemical  compounds,  each  affected  by  a  different  degree  of  heat 
and  each  having  its  own  particular  boiling  point.  It  is  ov^ring  to  these  various  boiling  points 
that  the  different  petroleum  products  are  separated  from  the  crude  petroleum.  The  fore- 
going gives,  in  brief,  the  governing  principles  of  crude  petroleum  distillation  by  which  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  oil  are  separated  the  one  from  the  other. 

As  already  stated  the  vapor  is  passed  through  the  large  pipe  at  the  top  of  the  still  and 
then  goes  to  the  condensor,  which  is  a  large  square  box  filled  with  small  pipes  through  which 
cold  water  is  constantly  flowing,  which  causes  the  vapor  to  condense.  After  being  con- 
densed, it  flovk's  into  another  pipe  leading  into  the  "maniflold,"  or  receiving  house.  This 
manifold  may  be  compared  to  a  railroad  freight  yard  having  many  tracks  and  sv^^itches, 
with  this  difference  that  pipes  take  the  place  o'^  tracks,  and  the  flowing  oil  that  of  the  trains. 
When  the  product  reaches  the  manifold  it  is  called  distillate  and  each  distillate  is  switched  to 
its  proper  pipe  leading  to  its  own  receiving  tank.  That,  roughly,  describes  the  proces  of  dis- 
tillation. 

Of  course,  the  various  products  do  not  come  over  from  the  still  all  together,  but  come 
one  at  a  time,  the  still  man  arranging  the  heat  under  the  still  at  that  point  which  will  drive 
off  the  one  having  the  lowest  boiling  point,  which  is  gasoline,  then  raising  the  temperature 
slightly  so  as  to  vaporise  the  next  one  and  so  on  until  all  are  driven  off,  each  being  gathered 
in  its  own  particular  tank  after  passing  through   the  manifold. 

All  crude  petroleum  contains  the  following  different  products,  though  some  of  them 
may  be  represented  merely  by  a  trace:  Gasoline,  Naptha,  Kerosine,  Gas-oil,  Light  Lubricat- 
ing,   Heavy    Leubricating,    Medium    Lubricating,    Cylinder   Stock,    Fuel    Oil,    Asphalt. 
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One  by  one  these  distillates  are  driven  off  from  the  still,  go  to  the  condensor,  thence  to 
the  manifold  where  they  are  switched,  each  to  its  own  receiving  tank  where  it  is  allowed  to 
settle,  the  water  and  other  undesirable  ingredients  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  After 
that  each  distillate  is  pumped  to  its  intermediate  tank  and  is  on  its  way  to  be  further  refined. 

These  distillates  may  now  be  compared  to  a  human  family,  the  different  grades  of  crude 
petroleum  representing  the  parents,  for  they  were  all  originally  found  in  it,  but,  judging  from 
their  appearance  one  would  never  take  them  to  be  brothers  and  sisters,  for  they  bear  no  re- 
semblance one  to  the  other.  The  family  asa  whole  w^as  black,  but  now  w^e  find  gasoline  and 
naptha  which  are  white;  kerosene  which  has  a  distinct  "yellow  streak,"  gas-oil  which  is  a 
dirty  yellov^,  the  lubricating  oils  some  of  which  are  pale  and  some  red,  the  cylinder  stocks 
which  are  greenish  and  brownish  and  finally  asphalt  which  is  as  black  as  tar.  However,  the 
chemist  and   refiner  know  they  are  all   from   one  family — the  ugly  crude  petroleum  family. 

From  the  tanks  each  of  the  distillates  goes  through  a  process  of  rectification,  the  only 
difference  in  the  process  being  that  some  of  them  receive  more  of  this  treatment  than  the 
others. 

They  then  go  to  the  agitator,  a  tall,  narrrow  tank,  where  they  undergo  a  process  of 
"treating"  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  washing  and  scowering  with  acids,  caustic  soda,  soda 
ash  and  hot  or  cold  water,  that  depending  on  the  grade  of  the  distillate  itself.  All  of  the 
washing  and  agitating  is  done  by  compressed  air.  This  process  removes  all  impurities,  excess 
carbon,  etc.,  from  the  distillate  and,  in  some  cases  the  product,  after  this  treatment,  is  ready 
for  the  market  after  being  allowed   to  settle   lor  a  short  time. 

A  good  many  of  the  products  have  to  undergo  further  processes,  however.  Gasoline, 
naptha  and  kerosene  are  now  practically  finished  products  and  are  ready  for  marketing,  while 
gas-oil  has  only  to  be  freed  of  its  moisture  to  be  ready  for  shipment.  But  lubricating  oils  re- 
quire further  treatment.  If  they  are  from  a  crude  petroleum  that  has  an  asphalt  base  they  are 
filtered  after  bleeching,  so  as  to  clear  them  of  all  extraneous  substances  and  impurities.  But 
if  they  come  from  crude  petroleum  that  has  a  parrafin  base  they  undergo  the  same  process  but 
are  given  more  attention.  They  go  to  the  parrafin  plant  which  performs  a  double  duty,  for 
it  not  only  makes  the  lubricating  oil  fit  for  use,  but,  at  the  same  time  extracts  from  the  dis- 
tillate a  valuable  by-product  called  parrafin  wax.  The  process  is  simple  and  consists  only  in 
refrigeration.  The  oil  will  not  freeze  but  the  wax  will  congeal  at  the  low^  temperature  and  in 
that  way  the  oil  is  freed  from  it  and  the  by-product  parrafin  wax  is  obtained. 

In  no  part  of  a  refinery  are  more  different  kinds  of  machines  gathered  than  there  are 
in  a  parrafin  plant.  There  are  brine-tanks,  ammonia  tanks,  big  hydraulic  presses  through 
which  the  oil  is  squeezed,  leaving  the  wax  on  large  canvas  sheets  (sweaters)  where  the 
last  trace  of  oil  is  separated  from  the  parafin  wax,  pumps,  tanks,  pipes,  etc.,  etc.,  in  bewilder- 
ing number.  After  the  parrafin  plant  process,  the  wax  is  melted  and  filtered  to  give  it  its 
white  color,  when  it  is  then  run  into  moulds  of  commercial  size  after  which  it  is  packed  in 
sacks  and   is  ready   for  shipment. 

After  the  wax  has  been  extracted  from  the  lubricating  oil,  the  latter  goes  to  the  filter- 
house  for  further  refining.  This  filter  house  is  a  pretty  hot  place  and  contains  many  tanks, 
all  funnel-shaped  and  tightly  closed  on  top.  These  tanks,  called  filters,  are  filled  with  Ful- 
ler's earth  which  removes  the  suspended  coloring  matter  from  the  lubricating  oil  and,  also, 
extracts  the  free  carbon  contained  in  the  oil.  The  process  is  a  simple  one.  The  oil  is  let  in 
at  the  top  of  the  filter,  trickles  slowly  down  through  the  Fuller's  earth  and  comes  out  at  the 
lower  end,  a  beautiful  liquid.  Its  color  varies  from  the  yellow  of  a  lemon  to  the  dark  red 
of  a  cherry.  Some  cylinder  oils  are  again  filtered  and  these  are  more  transparent  and  have 
a  beautiful  dark  cherry-red   color. 

Gasoline  has  the  lowest  boiling  point,  is  the  lightest  and,  therefore  it  is  the  first  member 
of  the  crude  petroleum  family  to  be  driven  off  by  the  heat  under  the  still;  asphalt  has  the 
highest  boiling  point,  is  the  heaviest,  and  therefore,  is  the  last  to  be  driven  off.  In  some 
grades  of  petroleum  asphalt  is  the  base  and  forms  60  to  70  per  cent  of  the  oil,  while  in  other 
grades  it  is  an  outcast  and  constitutes  nothing  short  of  a   nuisance.      But   it  cannot   be   denied 
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that  all  crude  petroleum  owes  much  of  its  support  to  its  member — asphalt.  As  a  rule  crudes 
with  a  parrafin  base  have  greater  gasoline  content,  while  crudes  with  an  asphalt  base  con- 
tain a  high  percentage  of  lubricating  oil. 

All  of  the  various  products  of  the  refinery  have  to  pass  rigid  examinations  by  the  chem- 
ist who  subjects  them  to  the  severest  tests,  but  having  successfully  passed  that  ordeal,  they 
are  ready  for  the  market  and  are  then  put  in  barrels,  iron  drums,  5 -gallon  cans,  tank-cars, 
tank-steamers  and  enter  the  world  to  produce  heat,  light,  lubrication  and  many  other  neces- 
sities, comforts  and  luxuries  for  mankind. 
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JESSE   HOLMAN    JONES 


Prommentlv  known  for  his  activities  as  capitalist 
and  builder,  JESSE  HOLMAN  JONES,  with  office  at  708 
Goggan  Building.  Houston,  Texas,  continues  to  contribute 
to  the  commercial  prestige  of  South  Texas  through  a 
variety  of  endeavors.  He  is  the  son  of  William  Hasque 
and  Alma  Holrnan  Jones,  born  in  Robertson  County,  Ten- 
nessee, on  April  5.  1874.  He  attended  the  Public  Schools 
of  Tennessee,  then,  with  the  determination  to  build  a 
business  for  himself,  Mr.  Jones  started  the  ladder  of 
commercial  success  at  the  bottom  round,  and  has  per- 
sistently climbed  upward  to  the  eminence  he  now  occu- 
pies. In  addition  to  lending  his  influence  and  support  to 
all    civic    betterment    movements,     Mr.    Jones    contributed 


able  co-operation  to  his  country's  need  during  the  late 
Vt'orld  War.  He  was  a  member  of  the  War  Council,  and 
Director  General  of  Military  Relief  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Vv  ashing  ton,  later  serving  overseas,  with  great 
success  and  much  personal  distinction.  Jesse  Holman 
Jones  i.s  also  widely  known  as  a  clubman  with  national 
afliliations.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Bankers  Club  of  New 
'lork;  Chevy  Chase  Club.  Washington;  Sleepy  Hollow 
Country  Club.  New  York;  Metropolitan  Club.  Washington. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Houston  Country  Club,  Houston 
Club,  Lumberman's  Club,  Elks  and  the  Salesmanship 
Club.  Mr.  Jones  is  married  and  resides  at  the  Rice 
Hotel,    Houston,   Texas. 
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JACOB    F.    WOLTERS. 


JACOB  F.  WOLTERS.  Lawyer,  was  born  at  New 
Ulm  Austin  County,  Texas,  September  2,  1871.  Attended 
public  schools  of  Fayette  County  and  Add-Ran  Christian 
University  (now  Texas  Christian  University).  Admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1892.  Elected  County  Attorney,  Fayette 
County,  same  year.  Represented  Fayette  County  in 
Twenty -fifth  Legislature.  Served  as  officer  of  Cavalry 
during  Spanish  war  in  U.  S.  Army.  District  Presidential 
Elector.  1900.  Presidential  Elector  at  Large.  1904.  Re- 
moved from  LaCrange.  Texas,  to  Houston,  in  1905.  Can- 
didate for  the  United  States  Senate.  1912;  defeated  by  a 
plurality  in  democratic  primary  by  Morris  Sheppard. 
Lieut.  Colonel  National  Guard.  19  10.  On  entry  of  United 
States  into  the  world  war,  rendered  conspicuous  service 
by  conducting  educational  campaign  through  public 
speeches  and  newspaper  articles  on  duties  of  citizens  in 
war,  and  brought  about  cordial  relations  between  Ameri- 
cans of  German  and  other  racial  extractions.  Appointed 
Brigadier  General.  National  Guard.  April  1 ,  19  18.  Or- 
ganized First  Cavalry  Brigade.  National  Guard.  Granted 
federal  recognition  August  28,  1918,  with  all  units  of 
this     organization     designated     for     federal     draft.        With 


officers  and  selected  enlisted  specialists,  ordered  to  a 
training  camp.  With  entire  organization,  ordered  for 
federal  mobilization  January  2,  19  19.  Qualified  in  grade 
Brigadier  General,  National  Guard,  Cavalry  Officers" 
Training  School,  Camp  Stanley.  Armistice  intervened; 
previous  orders  for  mobilization  of  brigade  were  can- 
celled. Served  with  National  Guard  troops  Longview 
race  riots  June,  19  19.  Commanded  storm  stricken  area, 
Aransas  and  San  Patricio  Counties,  September-October, 
19  19.  under  martial  law.  Commanded  Galveston  military 
district  June  7-October  8,  1920,  under  martial  law. 
Under  reorganization.  National  Guard  now  in  progress 
throughout  United  States,  has  been  assigned  to  command 
Cavalry  Brigade  Army  Troops,  consisting  of  units  in 
Texas,    New    Mexico   and   Colorado. 

Actively  engaged  in  the  law  practice  as  senior  mem- 
ber of   the   firm   of   Wolters,    Storey,   Blanchard    &   Battaile. 

Member  of  Masonic  fraternities,  K.  P..  Elks,  Houston 
Country  Club,  Houston  Club,  University  Club  and  Turn 
Verein. 

Married  Miss  Sallie  E.  Drane,  of  Columbus.  Two 
sons:   Theodore  Drane  and  Russel   F.   Wolters. 
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MARCELLUS    ELLIOTT    FOSTER 


President  of  the  Houston  Chronicle,  was  born  No- 
vember 2*^,  1870,  at  Pembroke  Christian  County,  Ken- 
tucky, and  at  the  age  of  three  years  was  brought  to 
Huntsville.     Texas,     where     his     parents     resided. 

When  only  twelve  years  of  age,  he  was  a  Printer's 
Devil,  on  the  old  Huntsville  Item,  then  under  the  man- 
agement of  George  Robinson.  Sr.,  where  he  learned  the 
rudiments  of  the  newspaper  business,  setting  type,  wash- 
ing   rollers,    and    pulling    the    Washington    hand-press. 

After  graduating  from  the  Sam  Houston  Normal  In- 
stitute at  Huntsville.  and  after  a  short  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Texas,  Mr.  Foster  put  into  effect  his 
determ.ination  to  learn  the  newspaper  business  in  a 
large    city. 

In  1892,  he  came  to  Houston  and  obtained  a  position 
as  reporter  at  $10.00  per  week.  The  twenty -eighth  year 
of  his  age  found  hirn  occupying  the  position  of  managing 
editor,  probably  the  youngest  managing  editor  of  any 
paper   of   importance   in   the   country. 


\X'hen  the  oil  boom  struck  Texas  with  the  opening 
up  of  Spindle  Top,  Mr.  Foster,  aided  by  his  accurate 
knowledge  of  markets  and  marketing,  made  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  in  oil-land  speculation,  and  October  14, 
1901,  he  established  the  Houston  Chronicle,  which  from 
a  six-page  sheet  has  grown  to  its  present  metropolitan 
size  and  influence,  with  the  tinest  newspaper  plant  and 
offiice    building    in    the    entire    South. 

Mr.  Foster  was  elected  President  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  July.  1920,  and  is 
also  a  director  of  the  newspaper  departmental  of  the 
American    .Association    of    Advertising    -Agencies. 

Mr.  Foster  is  interested  in  various  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  financial  enterprises  in  the  city  of  his 
career.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Elks,  the  Houston  Club, 
the  Houston  Country  Club,  the  Kiwanis  and  Rotary 
Clubs. 
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WM.   ELLIOTT   WOOD. 


On  June  21,  1887.  m  Aiken.  South  Carolina,  there 
was  born  to  Mr.  E.  J.  C.  Wood  and  Mary  A.  Wood, 
a  son,  whom  they  named  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  WOOD. 
When  the  boy  grew  to  early  youth,  his  education  was  in- 
aiiyurated  on  a  sound  basis  and,  passing  from  element- 
ary to  academic,  he  entered  Davidson  Co' lege.  Davidson, 
North  Carolina,  for  one  year.  The  youthful  aspirant  for 
a  life  of  success  then  entered  Georgia  Tech..  Atlanta.  Ga., 
and  graduated  therefrom  as  Electrical  Engineer,  class 
of  1907.  Mr.  Wood  immediately  entered  the  Statistical 
Department  of  Stone  &  Webster,  in  their  Boston.  Mass., 
office.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he  affiliated  with 
the  Transportation  Department  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Traction  Co.  New  honors  distinguished  Mr.  Wood  in 
January,  19  10,  when  he  became  Engineer,  Maintenance  of 
Way,  Jacksonville  Traction  Co.,  in  which  office  he  served 
until  April.  1913.  At  that  date  the  Company  again  de- 
monstrated their  recognition  of  his  superior  qualifica- 
tions by  offering  him  the  Superintendency  of  their  Com- 
pany's   operation,     which     office    he    accepted.        In    April. 


19  16.  Mr.  Wood  added  to  his  previous  proud  record  by 
being  appointed  Superintendent,  Transportation  Houston 
Electric  Co.  In  July,  19  17,  he  was  appointed  Superin- 
tendent of  El  Paso.  Texas.  Electric  Railways  from  which 
connection  he  went  to  Galveston  Electric  Co.  as  Manager 
of  their  Corporation.  April.  |920.  Mr.  Wood  became 
Manager  Houston  Electric  Co.  and  Galveston- Houston 
Electric  Railways  Co.,  in  which  important  office  he  re- 
mains to  date.  Mr.  Wood  is  recognized  throughout  En- 
gineering circles  for  his  efficiency  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge. 

WILLIAM  ELLIOTT  WOOD  married  Ruth  Louise 
Johnson  on  October  8.  19  13.  Their  two  children  are 
IVliss  Mary  Louise  Wood,  born  on  December  7,  1*^14,  and 
Miss  Ruth  Ellen  Wood,  born  March  23,  1920.  The  family 
residence    is    1112    Sul    Ross    Avenue,    Houston.    Texas. 

In  club  and  fraternal  circles  Wm.  Elliott  '^X'ood  is 
widely  known  as  a  popular  member  of  Houston  Club, 
University  Club.  Houston  Country  Club.  Rotary  Club, 
B.    P.   O.   E..   Beta   Theta    Fraternity   and   Azola   Club. 
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SAMUEL  FAIN  CARTER.  Jr 


Of  great  interest  to  the  public  is  the  career  of  SAMUEL 
FAIN  CARTER.  Jr..  son  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Banks  Carter 
and  S.  F.  Carter,  born  in  Beaumont,  Texas,  on  May  29, 
1890.  His  scholastic  preparation  for  a  successful  life 
commenced  in  the  Public  Schools  and  Longfellow  School 
of  Houston,  progressing  through  Southwestern  University 
of  Georgetown.  Texas,  Virginia  Military  Institute.  Lex- 
ington. Va.,  and  Roanoke  College,  Salem.  Va.,  to  a  dis- 
tinguished conclusion  in  1917.  Mr.  Carter  began  busi- 
ness in  the  humble  position  of  file  clerk  for  the  Continental 
Lumber  Co..  on  January  7,  19  13.  He  later  became  a  city 
salesman,  and  when  the  company  disorganized  on  March 
I,  19  14,  he  formed  a  partnership  in  the  now  prominent 
firm  of  Try  on  and  Carter,  engaged  in  wholesale  lumber 
business.  Mr.  Carter  has  always  been  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  his  vigorous  activities  in  promoting  move- 
ments for  the  public  good.  He  aided  valiantly  in  organ- 
izing the  Y.  M.  B.  L-  and  served  as  one  of  its  directors 
for  2  years.  He  was  First  Vice-President  from  June  to 
December,    1919.    and    President    from    December,    19  19.    to 


June.  1920.  As  Vice-President  of  the  Y.  M.  B.  L.,  he 
went  to  Aransas  Pass  with  the  Houston  Relief  Train  and 
assisted  in  restoration  of  order  in  that  stricken  com- 
munity for  ten  day.s.  He  had  charge  of  unloading  all 
relief  supplies  and  directed  distribution  of  them  to  Aran- 
sas Pass.  Rockport.  He  personally  accompanied  the 
wagon  that  carried  the  first  load  of  relief  supplies  to 
Rockport  after  the  storm  had  subsided.  During  his 
term  as  President  of  the  Y.  M.  B.  L..  Mr.  Carter  contrib- 
uted notably  toward  bringing  the  Confederate  \'eterans' 
Reunion  to  Houston,  aided  the  Albert  Johnston  Camp 
Sons  of  Confederate  Veterans  of  which  he  was  later  ap- 
pointed Commander.  During  the  Reunion  further  recog- 
nition of  his  valuable  efforts  was  accorded  Mr.  Carter 
by  his  appointment  as  Commander  of  the  Trans-Missis- 
sippi   Department    of    Sons    of    Confederate    \'eterans. 

Perhaps  no  work  Mr.  Carter  has  accomplished  has  en- 
deared him  more  to  Texans  personally  than  his  splendid 
activity  in  behalf  of  commemorating  San  Jacinto  Day. 
He     inaugurated     a      movement      for     annually     celebrating 

( Continued  on  page  8  1  ) 
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WILLIAM   CHELSEY   TURNBOW 


President  and  Genera'  Manager  of  the  Turnbow  Oil 
Corporation,  known  from  New  York  to  Texas  in  the  Oil 
Industry  as  one  of  its  most  important  promoters,  and  a 
recognized  factor  in  banking  circles,  has  attained  his 
present  eminence  throuiih  persistent  efforts  and  deter- 
mination not  to  be  frightened  by  difficulties,  prodigious 
though  they  appeared  to  be  at  the  moment  of  their  ap- 
pearance. Left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  twelve  years, 
he  acquired  what  education  as  he  could  while  also  fight- 
ing the  wolf  from  the  door  with  the  valor  of  a  man.  In 
1902,  he  entered  the  oil  business  at  Spindletop.  Texas, 
being  practically  a  pioneer.  Later  his  operations  in- 
cluded Baston.  Sour  Lake,  Saratoga.  Humble  and  Goose 
Creek.  His  persistence  in  an  unknown  field  attracted 
other  powerful  interests,  and  resulted  in  direct  progress 
for  the  oil  business  in  Texas.  Mr.  Turnbow's  present 
enterprise.  The  Turnbow  Oil  Corporation,  was  organized 
in    January.      1920,     capitalized     for     250,000     shares    of     no 


par  value.  It  is  at  present  approximatetly  a  $3,000,000 
Corporation,  owning  a  refinery  on  the  Houston  Ship 
Channel  which  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge.  The  Turnbow 
Corporation  also  has  producing  properties  in  Goose 
Creek  and  Burkburnett  fields,  and  is  active  in  other  prop- 
erties of  similar  prospect  and  value.  Prior  to  organiz- 
ing the  Turnbow  Corporation,  Mr.  Turnbow  had  organized 
and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  the  Gulf  Coast  Oil 
Corporation,  which  he  later  disposed  of.  In  addition  to 
oil,  Mr.  Turnbow  is  President  of  the  Gulf  State  Bank  of 
Houston.  Texas,  and  owns  large  tracts  of  land,  includ- 
ing ranch  properties,  which  support  vast  herds  of  valu- 
.■?bl^  cattle.  Mr.  Turnbow  was  married  to  Miss  Julia 
Ruth  Springer,  on  Sept.  28,  1904.  Their  one  daughter 
is  Miss  Julia  Ruth,  the  Second.  In  private  life,  Mr.  Turn- 
bow is  equally  as  happily  successful  as  in  his  public 
career.  He  is  popularly  a  member  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Y.    M.   C    A..    Houston   Club.    Camp   Sterrett    Country   Club. 
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JOHN    PERCY    MITCHELL. 


Actively  promoting  development  of  Texas  Water- 
ways. JOHN  PERCY  MITCHELL,  business  man  and 
operator  of  water  route  mail  lines  in  South  Texas,  is 
widely  known  and  recognized  for  the  genuine,  construct- 
ive value  of  his  industrial  efforts.  Undismaved  by  ap- 
parently insurmountable  difficulties.  Mr.  Mitchell  organized 
the  Pioneer  Transport  Company,  which  operated  between 
Houston  and  Gcose  Creek  field,  &nd  still  operates  a 
freight  and  express  line  between  those  points.  From 
1905  until  1909.  when  mail  line  operation  in  South  Texas 
was  attended  with  every  character  of  discouraging  feature, 
he  determinedly  commenced  the  operation  of  a  line  be- 
tween Galveston.  Anahuac  and  Wallisville.  Moving;  to 
Houston.  Texas  in  1909.  Mr  Mitchell  inaugurated  a 
freight  line  service  between  Houston,  Anahuac  and  WaL 
lisville  that  was  of  inestimable  value  to  that  section  dur- 
ing the  one  year  he  maintained  same.  At  the  conclusion 
of    that    year,     Mr.     Mitchell     returned    to    Galveston,    and 


again  established  a  mail  line  via  boat  from  Galveston  to 
.Anahuac  and  Wallisville,  continuing  same  until  Septem- 
ber 13.  1916.  Since  that  date.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  lo- 
cated in  Houston,  and  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  boat 
and  barge  line,  known  as  MITCHELL  TRANSPORTA- 
TION COMPANY.  His  commercial  operations  have  con- 
tributed in  a  very  solid  manner  to  general  industrial  de- 
velopments throughout  the  areas  affected,  especially  in 
facilitating  communication  in  districts  not  otherwise  so 
easily  accessible  by  regular  means  of  communication. 
John  Percy  Mitchell  is  the  son  of  John  Field  and  Jennie 
E.  Mitchell.  He  was  born  in  Baytown,  Texas,  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  1882.  His  education  acquired  in  common  schools. 
Mr.  Mitchell  married  Miss  Winnie  Davis  on  June  23. 
1909.  in  Wallisville.  Texas.  Their  two  children  are  John 
P.  Mitchell.  Jr..  who  is  nine  years  old.  and  Donald  Davis 
Mitchell,  just  nineteen  months.  Their  family  residence 
is   No.   33  13    Montrose  Boulevard,   Houston. 
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J.    AUSTIN    SMITH 


Among  South  Texas"  young  business  men  who  are 
actively  engayjed  in  building  vastness  into  the  State's 
commercial  endeavors,  one  of  the  most  virile  and  suc- 
cesslul  is  J.  AUSTIN  SMITH,  the  head  of  the  well  known 
firm  of  J.  Austin  Smith  &  Company.  Accountants  and  In- 
dustrial Engineers,  whose  services  reach  over  the  confines 
of  the  Lone  Star  State  extending  into  the  entire  group  of 
Southern  States,  and  which  enjoys  recognition  everywhere 
for  its  dependability  and  clean  methods.  This  business 
was  established  three  and  one-half  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
Smith,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  and  its  growth  to  such  pro- 
portions in  so  short  a  space  of  time  is  very  largely 
clue  to  the  high  qualifications  and  determination  of  its 
chief  executive.  Mr.  Smith  brought  to  the  business  in 
addition  to  his  peisonal  fitness  the  experience  of  several 
previous  years,  during  which  time  he  was  engaged  for 
one   year    in    the    Accounting    Department    of    the    Gulf    Re- 


fining   Company,     and     spent     five    years     as     Auditor     for 
W.    D.    Haden. 

J.  AUSTIN  SMITH  is  a  native  of  Texas,  born  at 
Cedar  Bayou,  on  October  20,  1890.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  G.  Smith.  His  education  was  acquired 
in  the  Public  Schools  of  Harris  County,  Texas.  In  1910. 
Mr.  Smith  married  Miss  Maude  Parker.  They  have  one 
son  to  gladden  their  home.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  member  of 
Texas  Consistory  No.  1  Scottish  Rites  and  member  of  El 
Mina  Temple  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  served 
zealously  as  a  member  of  various  committees  on  war 
work  in  charge  of  the  innumerable  drives  for  inexhaust- 
ible causes,  and  contributed  ably  to  their  success.  Mr 
Smith's  local  business  address  is  400  Prince  Building. 
but  branch  offices  are  maintained  in  a  number  of  the 
larger  cities  throughout  the  country.  He  resides  at  the 
Rice    Hotel. 
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S.  E.  J.  COX,  Sr. 


From  a  bell  hop  in  a  hotel  at  twelve  to  an  oil  mag- 
nate and  man  of  affairs  at  36.  is  the  story  in  brief  of  the 
career  of  Seymour  E.  J.  Cox.  Sr.,  president  of  the  General 
Oil  Company,  which  brought  in  the  discovery  well,  the 
McDowell,  near  Big  Spring,  and  developed  the  four  mile 
extension  to  the  Burkburnett  field  with  the  Sparks  No.  1 
10.000  barrel  gusher,  the  greatest  ever  developed  in 
that    sector. 

The  career  of  S.  E.  J.  Cox,  Sr..  reads  like  fiction  and 
again  demonstrates  that  in  Democratic  America  every 
man  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fate  and  that  pluck,  hard 
work   and    grit    will   win    in    the    long    run. 

Although  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  education  in 
books,  having  reached  no  further  than  the  fifth  grade  in 
school,  this  man  of  affairs  secured  an  education  in  the 
University  of  Hard  Knocks  and  from  ocular  demonstra- 
tion that  is  more  valuable  than  one  from  books.  He 
talks  with  pride  about  how  he  had  to  work  when  a  lad 
to  help  the  folks  at  home.  He  was  born  in  Ogemaw 
County,  Michigan,  of  John  Thomas  and  Effie  A.  Cox.  poor 
but  hard  working  parents.  At  eight  years  of  age  he 
began  his  business  career  as  a  newspaper  merchant,  and 
sold    newspapers,    shined    shoes,    mowed    lawns    or   did   any 


other  kind  of  honorable  work  that  came  to  his  hand. 
While  helping  father  and  mother,  he  also  found  time  to 
play,   and   played   in   play   time  and  worked  in  work  hours. 

At  twelve  years  of  age.  he  entered  the  hotel  game  as 
bell  hop,  and  when  off  duty  helped  at  home  by  milking 
the  cows  and  chopping  and  splitting  wood  for  the  stoves. 
He  always  looked  ahead  and  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  applied  for  a  job  as  salesman.  He  made 
good.  Between  fourteen  and  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Seymour  Cox  was  found  working  in  factories,  and  study- 
ing the  game  of  salesmanship  in  which  he  succeeded  to 
such  an  extent  that  his  present  success  became  assured. 
He  followed  the  career  of  salesman  from  his  seventeenth 
to  his  thirty-fourth  birthday.  In  looking  back  over  his 
life.  Mr.  Cox  chuckled  with  glee  as  he  told  how  he  en- 
joyed  milking   cow^s   and   splitting   wood. 

On  April  25.  1907,  he  married  Miss  Nellie  McDonald, 
and  one  son.  Seymour  E.  J.  Cox,  Jr.,  a  bright  lad  of  ten 
vears.  has  blessed  the  union.  Like  all  nien  of  affairs. 
Seymour  E.  J.  Cox,  Sr.,  has  a  hobby,  aeronautics.  He, 
with  Mrs.  Lox,  tour  the  oil  fields  of  Texas  in  their  Curtis 
and  Haviland  airplanes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Aero 
Club   of    America,    Aero   Club    of    Texas,    Texas    Auto    Club, 

(Continued  on  page  8  1 ) 
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DAN   DILLON. 


Popularly  recognized  by  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends  and  the  public  in  general  as  a  leader  in  the  Oil 
Industry  in  the  Lone  Star  State.  DAN  DILLON,  with  in- 
creasing success  adds  daily  to  his  lustre  in  his  chosen  ex- 
ploits. He  is  now  interested  in  four  of  Texas'  famous 
producing  oil  wells,  and  vigorously  operating  three  addi- 
tional rigs  out  of  which  there  is  expected  splendid  devel- 
opments in  due  course.  Always  optimistic,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  most  barren  prospects,  always  determined, 
and  sticking  to  the  game  with  enthusiasm.  DAN  DILLON 
lead  the  way  to  oil  prospecting  in  the  days  when  the  re- 
mainder   of    the    world    looked    askance    at    his    efforts    as 


useless.  The  results  are  more  than  ample  to  justify  his 
foresight    and    perserverance. 

DAN  DILLON  is  a  native  of  Houston.  Texas,  where 
he  was  born  January  23.  \S'^3.  After  the  usual  scholastic 
attainments.  Mr.  Dillon  turned  his  attention  at  once  to 
prospecting  and  developing  oil  in  Texas.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  field  when  famous  Burk  Burnett  opened. 
and  continues  to  maintain  increasing  activities  in  every 
direction    in     connection    with    oil     and    its     development. 

Mr.  Dillon  married  Dettie  Mae  Hinsley.  of  Houston, 
in  1913.  Their  only  child  is  a  daughter.  Miss  BlancKe 
Mae   Dillon. 
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WM.  J.   PLATTE 

One  of  Houston's  widely  known  successful  business 
men  is  WILL  JAM  J.  PLATTE,  the  popular  manager  of 
Henke  Artesian  Ice  6c  Refrigerating  Company,  with 
which  concern  he  has  been  connected  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  contributing  ably  to  the  expansion  of  the  business 
to  its  present  prestige  and  strength.  Prior  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Henke  Co.,  Mr.  Platte  was  with  the  firm 
ot  Henke  iSt  Pillol.  William  J.  Platte  was  born  in  Han- 
over,  Germany,    on   October    17,     1864,    son    of    Mr.    and    Mrs. 

(Continued  on  page  8  I  ) 


CHESTER  HILLYARD  BRYAN 

Lawyer.  Member  of  the  Legislature,  and  County  Judge 
of  Harris  County,  which  latter  office  he  has  occupied 
uninterruptedly  since  his  election  in  l'^16,  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Bettie  and  Dr.  Louis  A.  Bryan,  born  in  Houston. 
Texas,  on  January  13,  1880.  The  Judge  attended  Houston 
Public  Schools  and  Welch's  Academy,  then  entered 
Bethel  Military  Academy.  Warren  ton.  Va.,  and  graduated 
from  Law  Department  of  University  of  Texas,  Class  of 
1901.  He  was  elected  Member  of  the  29th  Legislature, 
but  since  19 16  has  held  office  as  County  Judge  of  Harris 
County.      Judge   Bryan   was   eminently   active   in   war   relief 

(Continued  on  page  8  I ) 


SCOTT  J.  DAUGHERTY- 

With  the  shrewd  vision  that  sees  beyond  the  NOW 
and  HERE,  and  the  determination  to  follow  with  prac- 
ticable effort  the  beckonings  ot  that  vision,  SCOTT  J. 
DAUGHERTY.  the  first  stevedore  and  forwarding  firm  to 
actually  engage  in  that  line  of  business  in  Houston,  is 
one  of  the  paramount  factors  in  development  of  the 
great  Ship  Channel  project  which,  in  completion,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  assets  ot  the  Southwest  and  of  Houston. 
Texas.        Mr.     Daugherty     began     his     business     career     in 

(Continued  on  page  81  ) 


SEARCY  BAKER. 

One  of  the  interesting  characters  in 
public  life  today  is  SEARCY  BAKER, 
the  popular  Superintendent  of  Police 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  in 
1917.  The  foundation  for  Mr.  Baker's 
career  was  laid  as  a  tiller  of  the  soil, 
during  the  years  1883  to  1899,  out  of 
which  avocation  so  much  of  the  world  s 
greatness  has  arisen.  In  1  902,  Mr. 
Baker  became  Superintendent  of  Texas 
Penitentiaries,  serving  in  that  difficult 
office  until   1907, 

SEARCH'  BAKER  is  the  son  of  Jack 
and  Delia  Baker,  born  in  Plantersville, 
Texas,  on  November  11,  1861.  He 
graduated  from  Texas  A.  M.  College 
as  a  Mechanical  Engineer.  Mr.  Baker 
married  Miss  Lida  J.  Gibbs,  on  Nov. 
21,  1883.  Their  children  are  Mattie 
Searcy,   Maudel  and  Claude. 

Mr.  Baker  is  a  Mason  and  belongs 
also  to  Kiwanis  Club. 
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HARRIS  COUNTY  COURT  HOUSE 
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HOUSTON  CHRONICLE  BUILDING 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.  BUILDING,  HOUSTON 


ENTRANCE  TO   RICE   INSTITUTE,   HOUSTON 


SCENES    IN    HOUSTON'S    RESIDENTIAL    SECTION 
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TWO  BIG  HOUSTON  INDUSTRIAL  PLANTS 


Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce   One  o  f  South's   Famous 
Commercial  Bodies  for  More  Than  Half  A  Century    ::    ::    :: 


By  GEORGE  W.  DIXON,  Publicity  Director. 

HE  Houston  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  first  chartered  in  1  866,  and  is  one 
of  the  oldest  commercial  organizations  in  the  South.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  any  other  organization  of  similar  character  in  the  South  has  been  in 
continuous   service    for    fifty-five  years. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  the  clearing  house  for  com- 
munity interests.      It  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  every  movement  having  as 
its   object   the   building   up   of    Houston's    commercial,    industrial,    financial, 
educational  and  civic  life. 

A  copy  of  its  old  constitution  and  by-laws  shows  that  in  1  866  the  membership  dues 
were  $2  a  year,  with  an  initiation  fee  of  $3.  Individual  memberships  are  now  $2  5  a 
year,  with  no  initiation  fee.  The  change  in  membership  dues  reflects  the  growth  and  progress 
of  business. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  Chamber  s  revenues  in  the  early  days  were  received  from  fees 
charged  for  special  services.  For  instance,  business  men  would  come  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  arbitrate  their  differences  where  money  disputes  were  involved.  This  was 
more  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  going  to  court  and  hiring  counsel  to  prose- 
cute a  suit  at  law^.  The  arbitration  committee  sat  often.  For  settling  a  dispute  involving  the 
sum  of  $500,  the  arbitrators  received  $10;  for  $1,000,  they  received  $15;  for  $1,500  they 
collected  $20;  for  $2,500,  the  fee  was  $25;  and  all  amounts  above  $2,300.  one  per  cent  of 
the  amount  in  dispute.  Not  less  than  $10  nor  more  than  $50  could  be  accepted  as  fees  in 
arbitration   decisions. 

Merchants  had  to  hold  membership  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  before  they  could 
avail   themselves  of  its  services  as  an   arbitration  body. 

The  Chamber  also  functioned  as  a  merchants'  exchange,  and  charged  commissions  on 
sales  of  merchandise.  The  faded  copy  of  its  ancient  by-laws  shows  that  a  commission  of  2  '/2 
per  cent  was  charged  on  sales  of  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  steamboats;  for  purchasing  drafts, 
receiving  and  forvi'arding  money,  and  other  services.  The  same  commission  was  allowed  on 
the  purchase  of  commodities  for  members. 

The  organization  did  a  freight  forwarding  business  among  its  other  duties;  collected  in- 
surance; "landed  and  reshipped  merchandise  from  vessels  in  distress,  '  etc.  It  received  and 
forwarded  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Under  the  division  of  "liquids  authority  to  charge  50c 
was  provided   for  forwarding  a  barrel  of  whiskey.      This  was  5  5  years  ago. 

Officers  who  served  in  1866  were:  John  Dickinson,  president;  A.  J.  Burke,  first  vice- 
president;  E.  W.  Taylor,  second  vice-president;  P.  Reynaud,  secretary  and  treasurer.  These 
names  figured  prominently  in  the  early  business  life  of  Houston. 

Many  years  ago  the  chamber  ceased  doing  a  brokerage  and  freight  forwarding  business. 
It  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  concentrated  on  problems  of  community  interest. 
It  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  recognitionn  of  Congress  and  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  Houston  Ship  Channel.  It  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  various  bond  issues  for 
the  improvement  of  the  Port,  the  securing  of  ocean  steamship  service  and  the  routing  of  car- 
goes through  Houston.  It  has  encouraged  the  building  of  railroads  into  Houston,  and  has 
lived  to  see  seventeen  mail  line  railways  entering  this  city.  It  has  served  Houston  merchants 
and  Texas  shipping  interests  in  the  matter  of  keeping  transportation  rates  on  a  reasonable 
basis.      It  has  secured   millions   of   dollars  worth   of   industrial   plants,    developed   the   farming. 
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live  stock  and  dairying  industry  of  this  section  and  advertised  Houston  and  South  Texas  to 
the  world  as  a  land  of  opportunity  for  home  seekers  and  investors. 

The  history  of  the  work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Houston.  It  has  been  known  as  "the  power  house  of  the  city,  and 
has  been  active  in  all  affairs  of  a  public  nature. 

When  the  matter  of  establishing  a  Federal  Farm  Land  bank  in  Texas  came  up  for  de- 
cision, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  issued  a  special  prospectus  on  Houston  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Federal  Committee  having  in  charge  the  location  of  these  banks.  The  result  of 
this  work  was  the  establishment  here  of  the  Federal  Farm  Land  bank  for  Texas.  Through  this 
bank,  some  forty  million  dollars  have  been  loaned  to  farm-home  builders  in  Texas,  since   1917 

Through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Camp  Logan  was  established  at  Houston  during 
the  world  war.  More  than  35,000  soldiers  were  quartered  here  and  trained  for  service  in 
France.      Many  of  these  men  became  citizens  of  Houston  after  the  war. 

Ellington  Field  was  established  through  the  work  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  This 
field  was  one  of  the  famous  training  schools  for  aviators  during  the  war. 

No  task  of  public  importance  is  too  great  or  too  small  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
take  up.      It  is  always  on  the  job  for  Houston  and   the  best  interests  of  Houston's  citizens. 


WM.  J.  PLATTE. 

(Continued  from  page  61  ) 
Julius  Platto  who  removed  to  America  and  educated 
their  son  in  the  private  and  public  schools  of  Houston. 
Mr.  Platte  married  Miss  Rose  M.  Turck  in  1894.  Their 
one  child,  a  son,  died  in  19  17.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Platte  re- 
siae  at  4b  iu  Vlontrose  Bivd..  Houston.  Their  home  is  al- 
ways hospitably  open  to  their  many  freinds.  Mr.  Platte 
is    a    member    of    Kiwanis    and    Turn    Verein    organizations 


CHESTER  HILLYARD  BRYAN 

(Continued  from  pat^e  6  1  ) 
work,  contributing  his  time  and  talents  to  all  drives  for 
funds,  serving  as  Chairman  for  Harris  County  in  all  five 
Libertj'  Loan  Campaigns,  a  Member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  War  Stamps  Savings,  Salvation  Army,  Red 
Cross,  Near  East  Relief.  War  Camp  Community  Service, 
etc.  The  Judge  is  popularly  a  member  of  Houston  Club, 
"-•'ominently  a  Mason  Scoitish  Rite  3  2nd  Det^ree.  Past 
Potentate  of  Arabia  Temple,  member  Knights  of  Pythias, 
Dramatic  Order  Knights  of  Korassan,  Maccabees,  \Vood- 
men  of  the  World.  Elks,  Kiwanis  Club,  Turn  Verein, 
Saengerbund.  and  Kappa  Sigma.  He  is  unmarried  and 
resides   at    1602    McKinney   Avenue,    Houston.    Texas. 


S.    J.    DAUGHERTY. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  6  1  ) 
Wabash.  Indiana,  in  the  lumber  industry.  He  removed 
to  Mobile,  Alabama,  in  1900,  and  in  addition  to  lumber 
began  activities  in  ships  and  shipping.  He  came  to 
Houston  in  19  11  when  the  Ship  Channel  project  was 
merely  an  embroyo.  Immediately  Mr.  Daugherty  per- 
ceived the  possibilities,  and  inaugurated  a  stevedore  and 
forwarding  business  which  handled  the  first  ships  at  the 
new  Houston  docks,  and  handled  the  first  ship  loaded  at 
the  Port  of  Houston  for  European  ports.  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  And  while  at  the  moment  handicapped  by  lack  of 
ships,  he  is  working  with  unabated  zeal  and  enterprise 
for  the  establishnient  in  permanencv  of  Houston's  great 
undertaking.  SCOTT  J.  DAUCHERTY  is  the  son  of 
David  and  Mary  Daugherty.  He  was  born  in  Wabash. 
Indiana.  March  I.  1867.  He  attended  Wabash  High 
School  and  Oberlin  College  He  married  Miss  Florence 
Culberson,  and  their  only  child  is  a  daughter.  Miss  Ruth, 
Daugherty. 


SAMUEL  FAIN   CARTER,   Jr. 

(Continued  from  page  49) 
that  historic  day,  the  celebration  to  be  conducted  on  the 
old  San  Jacinto  Battle  Ground,  The  first  celebration  was 
witnessed  by  at  least  25,000  people.  Mr.  Carter  is  now 
engaged  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  Y.  M.  B.  L. 
and  others  toward  making  this  an  annual  celebration, 
supported  by  an  increased  appropriation  from  the  State. 
and  desires  to  reproduce  at  the  celebration  a  mock  battle 
similar  to  that  which  gloriously  freed  Texans  from  the 
Mexican  heel  in  1836,  having  Sam  Houston  and  all  the 
leaders  that  fell  so  valiantly  impersonated  appropriately. 
Mr.  Carter's  world  war  record  led  him  through  Ellington 
Field  and  the  Central  Infantry  Officers'  Trainini^  School. 
Camp  MacArthur.  Waco,  from  which  he  was  honorably 
discharged  November  25,  1920.  Among  the  clubs  favor- 
ed by  Mr.  Carter,  are  the  Lumberman's,  Y-  M.  B.  L., 
Sons   of   Confederate   Veterans,    the   Chamber  of   Commerce. 


S.    E.   J.   COX,   Sr. 


(Continued  from  page   57) 
and    Country    Club    of     Houston,     the     town     he    calls     his 
home. 

Mr.  Cox  and  his  wife  each  entered  an  airplane  in  the 
international  flight  flown  in  France  in  September,  1920. 
in    competition    for    the    Gordon    Bennett    Cup. 

He  does  not  boast  of  a  military  career,  although  he 
did  his  bit  in  the  time  of  need  when  the  world  was  made 
safe  for  Democracy  and  the  HohenzoUerns  driven  off  the 
throne.  He  bought  bonds,  helped  in  the  drives,  and  of- 
fered his  services  to  his  country  and  to  her  ally  in 
Canada.  He  lost  an  eye  when  a  youth  and  this  prevented 
his    being    accepted    in    either    army. 

Mr.  Cox  has  his  choice  of  political  parties,  but  does 
not  play  the  game,  preferring  to  play  the  oil  game  at 
which  he  has  been  unusually  successful.  His  greatest 
pride  is  in  the  fact  that  his  company  has  braved  the 
sneers  and  jeers  of  others  in  catching  the  wild  cat  in 
the  oil  game  like  Jack  Abernathy  caught  the  wolf  and 
bringing  the  cat  to  the  top  and  making  money  for  his 
stockholders. 
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T.  S.  REED,  Jr.,  Pres.         T.  N.  WHITEHURST,  Vice-Pres.  N.  B.  WODWIN,  Sec.-Treas. 

HOUSTON  EXPORT  AND  IMPORT  COMPANY 


^  Exporters,  Importers,  Forwarding 


DD 


I  F.    GARRIGA,    Gen.    Mgr. 


(INCORPORATED)  i 

j  Agents  and  Ship  Chandlers  j 

t  • 

I  Manufacturers'  Agents  and  Distributors  | 

T  of   Merchandise    of    Every    Description  T 


i 


BRANCH  OFFICES  AND  SAMPLE  ROOMS:  I 

TAMPICO,  MEXICO,  HAL.  R.   MEEKS  Manager.  j 

MEXICO  CITY,  D.  F.,  MEXICO,  D.  T.  MEEKS,  Manager  ? 

General  Offices:  Suite  No.  2,  Roxford  Bldg.,  Telephone  Preston  6852  I 

Houston,  Texas,  U.  S.  A.  j 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "HOUEX,"  WESTERN  UNION  CODE  | 

T 


T 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN  FORWARDING  CO. 

Foreign  Freight  Forwarding  Agents 

^                                 STEAMSHIP  AGENTS,  STEVEDORES  j 

MARINE   INSURANCE-CHARTERERS  j 

Agents  for  Bowie  Line,  Houston-Mexico  Service,   2  Sailings  per  Month.  f 

Regular  Service  established  Houton  to  Tampico  and  Vera  Cruz.  • 

DEPENDABLE   SERVICE.  • 

nn  I 

We  are  in  position  to  handle  your  business  for  all  Latin-American  • 

Countries.      ^  We  will  appreciate  your  inquiries,  and  will  be  pleased  ? 

to  handle  your  business.    ^    If  there  is  anything  you  desire  in   the  • 

Export  business,  ask  us,  we  can  tell  you,  and  will  gladly  lend  you  r 

\             any  assistance  required.  ? 

i                                 Ship  your  freights  in  our  care  and  we  will  do  ? 

i                                 the  rest;  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  f 

j                            TRY     US— WE     GIVE     RESULTS  | 

t        Main  Office:  903  Rusk  Avenue,  Houston,  Texas,  U.  S.  A.  t 

i                             '             '  i 

t 
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Deepwater  Oil  Refineries 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


'^THOROUGHLY  REFINED" 

Red  and  Pale  Lubricating  Oils 


Aeroplane  photograph  representing  partial  view  of  Deepwater  Oil   Refineries — Unit   No.    1 

on    Houston    Ship    Channel 


OFFICERS 

TRUSTEES 

R.    A.    Fouts,    Pres.    and    Gen.    Mgr.,    also    Mgr.    Red    River    Rfg.    Co.,    Shreveport,    La. 

F.  M.  Law,  Vice-Pres.,  also  Vice-Pres.  First  National  Bank,  Houston,  Texas. 

E.   L.   Neville,  Secty.-Treas.,   also  Pres.    Houston   Cotton   Exchange,    Houston,   Texas 

John  T.  Scott,  Trustee,  also  Pres.  First  National  Bank,  Houston,  Texas. 

E.  A.  Peden,   Trustee,  also   Pres.   Peden   Iron   &   Steel   Co.,   Houston,   Texas. 

C.    W.    Shearer,    General    Superintendent 

J.   P.   Gillen,   Refinery   Superintendent 

L.  F.  Rothermel,  Sales  Manager 

John  W.  Painter,  Traffic  Manager 

E.   F.   Harrell,  Assistant   Secretary   and  Auditor 


Cable  Address      ::      ::      ::      ::      "Deepoil"  Houston 
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Brooks  Petroleum  Company 

PETROLEUM  AND  ITS  PRODUCTS  I 


f 


1 

f 


i 

Importers  and  Transporters  ^ 

of  I 


MEXICAN  FUEL  OILS 


i  i 

i  i 

I 
»  ? 


i 


A  Cargo  or  Tank  Car 
on  Short  Notice 


Terminal   Station   and   Loading   Rack:    PORT   ARANSAS,    TEXAS 


^  Gulf    Coast    Distributing    Agents: 

I  FRANCE  &  CANADA  OIL  TRANSPORT  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK 


General  Offices:  Suite  406  Scanlan  Bldg.,  Houston,  Texas 
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ST  JOSEPH'S  INFIRMARY 


^A  modern  hospital  of  three  hundred  fifty 
beds,  equipped  with  complete  Pashological 
and  Roemtgeneological  Laboratories,  using 
the  latest  improved  methods;  four  general 
operating  rooms,  two  specialist  operating 
rooms  and  two  emergency  rooms.  One 
floor  exclusively  for  Maternity  cases. 
^  Large  staff  of  surgeons  and  physicians. 
^  At  the  eighth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  recently  held 
in  Montreal  Canada,  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 
was  classed  among  the  Standard  Hospitals 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
•I  This  classification  was  based  on  the  funda- 
mental ability  of  a  hospital  to  care  for  their 
patients  according  to  the  best  approved 
methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  the  re- 
quirements of  which  safeguard  science,  ser- 
vice and  safety. 

^  An  excellent  training  school  for  nurses  is 
maintained,  where  they  receive  a  three  years 
course  of  practical  and  theoretical  work. 
tj  With  all  the  service  and  spirit  of  the 
"Standard  Hospital  ",  St.  Joseph's  Infirmary 
is  one  of  Houston's  points  of  pride. 


m-m-**—~»— 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  A  BANK 


<|  Something  tangible,  the  presence  of  which  charac- 
terizes every  banking  institution. 

^For  over  half  a  century  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Houston  has  endeavored  to  reflect  a  cordial  spirit  in 
every  relationship.  This  desire  has  been  constantly  in 
the  thought  of  each  Officer  and  employee  in  the  bank. 

^A  willing,  generous  service,  cheerful  in  spirit,  is  a 
thing  this  institution  constantly   strives   to   give. 

^  It  is  our  purpose  to  render  a  service  that  will  demon- 
strate our  sincere  interest  in  the  financial  welfare  of 
our  customers. 

^The  inquiries  of  individuals,  firms,  corporations  and 
other  banks  wishing  the  services  of  any  of  our  de- 
partments are  most  welcome. 


First  National  Bank 
of  Houston 
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A.  L.  NELMS 

THOMAS  KEHOE 

A.  L.  NELMS,  Jr. 

HAYWOOD  NELMS 

IRWIN  NELMS 


NELMS,  KEHOE  &  NELM 

COTTON  EXPORTERS 


'^M 
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HOUSTON  COMPRESS  COMPANY 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


500,000  Square  Feet  of  Storage  Space 
Constructed  Entirely  of  Concrete.  Two 
High  Density  Compresses.  Storage  Ca- 
pacity of  100,000  Bales  Compressed 
Cotton.  Insurance  Classifications  AAA 


Equipped  throughout  with  Automatic  Sprinklers 
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The  Price-Booker  Manufacturing  Company  was  chartered  in 
San  Antonio  in  the  year  1904  and  began  the  manufacture  of 
food  products  with  200  acres  in  cucumbers,  selling  their 
finished  products  direct  to  the  retail  trade.  In  the  Spring  of 
1913,  they  moved  to  Houston,  later  establishing  a  branch  at 
Waco,  Texas,  and  Andalusia,  Alabama.  They  now  plant 
about  4,000  acres  in  cucumbers,  maintaining  thirty  salting 
stations   adjacent  to   their   three  plants. 

They  employ  a  force  of  three  hundred  women  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  w^ho  w^ork  under  the  most  sanitary 
conditions,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  clean,  comfortable  rest 
room  for  the  women  and  all  employees  are  protected  by 
industrial    insurance. 

The  value  of  their  output  this  year  w^ill  reach  one  and  a  half 
million  dollars,  which  is  handled  only  by  the  jobbing  trade 
and  w^ill  go  into  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and 
Florida.. 

They  pack  delicious  sw^eet  pickles,  either  sliced,  mixed  or 
plain;  crisp  sour  pickles;  dills  with  the  genuine  tang; 
sweet  and  hot  relish;  chow  chow;  salad  dressing;  pepper 
sauce,  and  salad  mustard  in  tw^enty  different  sized  bottles  as 
w^ell  as  in  casks,   barrels,    half-barrels   and   kegs. 

They  pack  canned  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Dill  Pickles,  and 
operate  a  large  Peanut  Butter   Factory. 

Visitors  are  cordially  invited  to  watch  the  process  of  hand- 
ling the  cucumbers  from  the  time  they  are  received  from 
the  salting  stations  until  they  are  packed  into  the  attractively 
labeled  bottles,  until  they  come  to  your  table. 


PRICE-BOOKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

LOCATED   AT 

WACO— HOUSTON— ANDALUSIA 

TEX.  TEX.  ALA. 
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Harrison  Line 


REGULAR  SERVICE 

GALVESTON  HOUSTON 

TO  TO 

LIVERPOOL  LIVERPOOL 


ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

REGULAR  SERVICE 

GALVESTON 

TO 

BREMEN  AND  ROTTERDAM 


^^ 


WM.  PARR  &  CO.,  Agents 

GALVESTON  HOUSTON 

2024    STRAND  305  HERMANN  BLDG. 
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MAGNOLIA  PROVISION 
COMPANY 


Bse 


i^^^m 


HOUSTON,  TEXAS 
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One  of  the  large  ones  REBUILT  and  MODERNIZED  in  our  plant.  We  are  operating  day 
and  night  rebuilding  locomotives  for  some  of  the  largest  Railroads  in  the  United  States. 
If    for   them,    why    not    for   you?       Satisfaction    is   what    has    made    our   attainment    possible. 

GRANT  LOCOMOTIVE  AND  CAR  WORKS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

REBUILDERS  OF  LOCOMOTIVES  DEALERS  IN  RAILWAY  EQUIPMENT 


R.  B.  EVEREH  &  COMPANY 

GENERAL  CONTRACTORS' 
EQUIPMENT 

FENESTRA  Solid  Steel  Windows 
Complete  Stocks  and  Service 

3112-3118  Harrisburg  Boulevard 


Phone  Preston   1437 


Houston,   Texas 


( 
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W.  C.  Hedrick  Construction  Company 

ENGINEERS        AND 
GENERAL     CONTRACTORS 


EL  PASO — NEW  YORK 

Don  Hall,  Vice-Pres.,  612  Carter  Bldg.,  Houston 


HOUSTON — DALLAS — FORT   WORTH  J 


i 


i 

I 

• 

? 

• 

I 

i 

\ 
i 

1 

1 

f 
i 
i 

? 

• 

j                            Otis 

Elevator 

Company 

i 

t                                                                      Incorporated     under     the 

Laws     of     Texas 

, 

j                                      HOUSTON, 

TEXAS 

I                                                            SECRETARY  AND  MANAGER'S   OFFICE 

j                                         3118 

\ 

i 

CANAL 

STREET 

1 

> 
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SULPHUR 

For  all  purposes  can  be  supplied  by  us  from  our  modern,  up-to-date 
refinery    at    Freeport,    Texas,     in    any    quantities    on    short    notice. 


GRADES 

"Anchor"     Brand    Resublimed    Velvet     Flowers     of     Sulphur, 

1007c    pure. 
"Eagle"    Brand    Sublimed    Flowers    of    Sulphur.     1007f     pure. 
"Tiger"    Brand   Sublimed    Flour    Sulphur.     100%    pure. 

"Diamond  S"   Brand  Refined  Flour  Sulphur,    100'  ,     pure. 


"Triangle"    Brand    Commercial    Powdered    Sulphur,     99 1/2  % 

pure. 
Roll    or   Stick   Sulphur,    100',     pure. 

Refined    Lump    Sulphur,     100'/'     pure. 

Refined    Rubber    Makers'    Sulphur.     100*^'     pure. 


USE*::. 

Dry  Dusting  of  Trees,  Vines, 
etc.;  Bleaching  Fruit,  Drug- 
gists,   Oil    Refining. 

Same   Uses  of   "Anchor"   Brand, 

Sheep  and  Cattle  Dip.  Stock 
Foods  and  Remedies,  Mis- 
cellaneous   Uses. 

Making  Wet  Sprays  (Lime- 
Sulphur  Solution).  Sheep  and 
Cattle  Dip.  Stock  Foods  and 
Remedies.  Sulphuring  the 
Soil.     Miscellaneous     Uses. 

Substitute  for  "Diamond  S" 
Brand. 

Hop  Bleaching.  Sugar  Refining. 
Fumigating. 

Substitute  for  Roll  Paper  Man- 
ufacturing.   Misc.    Uses. 

Rubber    Manufacture. 


Also    all    other    grades    and    qualities    produced,    including    "TORO"    BRAND    SPECIALLY 
PREPARED    AGRICULTURAL   SULPHUR   for    treating    the    soil   and    increasing    the   crops. 

Inquiries     solicited     on     any     grades     or     quantities. 

Circulars,   samples   and  price   lists   sent   on   request. 

STAUFFER  CHEMICAL  CO.  OF  TEXAS 

211  SCANLAN  BLDG.  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


SULPHURIC  ACID 

We  specialize  in  98''  and  104i2'f  (20',  Fuming)  Acid  made  from  Sulphur  by  the 
latest  "CONTACT  PROCESS."  All  other  grades  or  special  strengths  to  meet  oil 
refiners'    requirements. 

Our  large  tank  car  line  and  ample  production   of  acid  enable   us  to   offer  the 
BEST  SERVICE   IN    THE   SOUTHWEST 

TEXAS  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 


Factory    at 
Manchester,  Harris  County,  on  S.   P.   Lines 


Office    at 
706   Scanlan   Building,   Houston,   Texas 
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INDIANA  HANDLE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

"D"  HANDLES 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "GOAR"        CODE:  WESTERN  UNION 

PHONE  PRESTON  5178 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


.=«e^ 


PHONES 
PRESTON 
iZ6  -  227 

226 

&"PRAIRIE 

"••■CVROIINE 

STS. 


510  tvllfflElMERj 


"""WW  "-n 


HI  ||P»i«*pi«i» 


New  Home  of  the 
SID.  WESTHEIMER  UNDERTAKING  CO. 
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Houston  Co-Operative 

Manufacturing 

Company 

Manufacturers    of   and   Dealers    in 

SASH,    DOORS,    BLINDS,    LUMBER,    BOX    SHOOKS, 
ETC.  ::         BOXES,     CRATES    AND    MOULDINGS 

PHONES:  PRESTON  2798-1420 
2001  CONTI  STREET 


LOUIS  E.  MILLS 


Established    1892 


NELLIE  M.  MILLS 


N.  L.  Mills  Real  Estate  and  Investment  Agency,  Inc. 

Representative  of 
United  States  Mortgage  &  Trust  Company,  New  York 
Money  to  Loan  in  Amounts  to  Suit  at  Lowest  Rates  of  Interest. 
Industrial  Locations  in  Any  Size  Tracts  and  Factory  Sites  on 
Railroads  and  Ship  Channel.  Large  Tracts  of  Improved  and  Un- 
improved Lands  in  All  Parts  of  Texas.  Special  Bargains  in  Busi- 
ness   Property.  ::  ::  ::  ;:  :: 


207  Main  St.  (Ground  Floor) 


Phones  Preston  3  or  426 
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Undeiwriters  and  Distributors  of  entire  issues  of  "Municipal 
Bonds"  the  income  from  which  is  "Exempt  from  all  Federal 
Income  Taxes"  :  :  :  :  :  :  Inquiries  Solicited 


EstabliEhed    1915 


HaroIuH  G.TVise  ^bCo^iEAXX 

MEMBER  TEXAS  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 
FJRST    NATIONAL    BANK   BUILD1NO 

Hous  tcqt.Texas  .  _ 


R.   R.   DANCY  R.   R.   DANCY,   Jr. 

H.  H.  DANCY 


R,  R.  DANCY  &  CO. 

Established      1884 


Make    a    Specialty    of    Spinners'    Orders,    Regular 
and    Irregular    Cotton 

Handle   all    kinds   and  characters   of   Cotton   and 
Cotton    Linters 


D 


OPERATE 
DANCY    COTTON    GIN    AND    WAREHOUSE 


D 


Houston  Ship  Channel 
Houston,  Texas 


Garrison,  Polard,  Morris 
&  Berry 

ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 


Gulf  Building 

(2nd  floor) 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


PHONE  PRESTON  3639 

901-903   Union   National   Bank 
Building 


Wm.  A.  Vinson  J.   A.  Elkins  A.  C.   Wood         i 

Wharton   Weems  C.    M.    Hightower  * 


LAW   OFFICES 
OF 

VINSON,  ELKINS  & 
WOOD 
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Houston  Paper 
Stock  Co.,  Inc. 

Buyers   and  Shippers   oF 

PAPER  MILL  SUPPLIES 
WIPING  RAGS 


Dealers    in 


Sanitary  Washed  Wiping  Rags 

n 

PHONE  PRESTON  1408 
WAREHOUSE:    SILVER    AND    WINTER    STS 

Houston,  Texas 


Hotel  BENDER 

Houston,  Texas 


J.   E.  DALY.   Mgr. 

Rooms  without  bath  $1.50 
Rooms  with  bath  $2.50  and  up 

The  Dining  Room  serves  the  best  the 
market    offers    at    Moderate    Prices. 


1 


OUR  STOCK  OF 

FARM  MACHINERY 
AND  WAGONS 

is  large  enough  and 
complete  enough  to 
meet  the  require- 
ments of  SOUTH 
TEXAS  and  the 
Gulf  Coast  Section 

WE      HAVE      HOUSES      AT 
HOUSTON  AND  BEAUMONT 

D 

SOUTH  TEXAS  IMPLEMENT 
AND  VEHICLE  CO. 


HOUSTON  MACARONI 
COMPANY 

BEST  GOODS — LOWEST  PRICES 
We  Fill  All   Orders  Promptly 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Eagle  Brand  Macaroni 
Products 

D 

IMPORTERS 

ITALIAN  PRODUCE,  OLIVE  OIL 
AND  OLIVES 

D 

PHONE   PRESTON    4746 

110-114  Preston  Avenue 

Houston,  Texas,  U.  S.  A. 


'"•••••■•-••-•-•-' 
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A.   C.   KATER,   Pres.  J.  P.   WOLFF,  Vice-P. 

HAL     WILLSON,     Sec.-Treas. 


HOUSTON  ARMATURE 
WORKS 

(Incorporated) 

The  Largest  Exclusive 

Electrical  Repair  Shops 

in  the  South 


REPAIRING   AND   REBUILDING 

ELECTRIC    MOTORS   AND 

GENERATORS 


D 

Houston,  Texas 


H.  GRAY,  Pres.  E.  C.  JOHNSTONE,  V.-P.        { 

J.     E.     MITCHELL,    Sec-Treas.  ! 


GRAY'S  ENGINEERING 
WORKS 

(Incorporated) 

Marine  Engineers 

SHIP  REPAIRS,  SHIP  BUILDERS,  FOUNDERS, 
MACHINISTS,   BOILERMAKERS,   BLACK- 
SMITHS,      FLOATING       REPAIR 
SHOPS,       MARINE        WAYS 


D 


Houston  Phones:  Preston  2312-5879 
Galveston  Phones:  2080-2753 

HOUSTON 
GALVESTON  —  CLINTON 


GULF  BITULITHIC 
COMPANY 

Contractors  for 

Warrenite-Bitulithic 
Pavement 

"The  Pavement  That  Has 
Stood  the  Test" 

D 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  FOSTER  BLDG. 

Houston,  Texas 


DOULLUT  &  WILLIAMS 


(Incorporated) 


Civil  Engineers  and 
General  Contractors 


SPECIALIZING     IN     RIVER     AND     HARBOR 
WORK.        DESIGNS      AND      ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED.         DREDGING,       PILE 
DRIVING,  WHARF  CONSTRUC- 
TION,  FOUNDATION 
AND     DOCK     WORK 


D 

409  MASON  BUILDING 

Houston^  Texas 

1012   Whitney   Bldg.,   New  Orleans 
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GALVESTON  COAL  CO. 

Supplying  a  Supergrade 
Navigation  Coal 

Best  Bunker  Coal 

Anthracite — Pennsylvania     and     Bernice. 

Semi- Anthracite Smokeless. 

Bituminous Soft. 

Blacksmithing 
Coke 

D 

PROMPT  SERVICE 

Loading    Tower    and    Rapid    Coaling    Barges 

SPECIAL  DELIVERY 

D 

Office:  730  American  Nat.  Ins.  Bldg. 

Retail  Office:  Pier  34,  Phones   100-800 

Galveston,  Texas 


D 


F.  J.  FICKESSEN,   Manager  Cotton  Dept. 

GEO.  SEALY,  President 

LEE     G.     WILEY,     Manager     Merchandise     Dept. 


S.  SGITCOVICH  &  CO. 


STEAMSHIP  AGENTS 

Regular 
Steamship  Service 

Galveston  and  Texas  City 

to 

Havre,  Bordeaux,  Dunkirk  Antwerp, 

Rotterdam  and  Liverpool 

D 


Galveston,  Texas,  U.  S.  A. 


ENGENE  L.  BENDER     FRANK  V.  BENDER 

C.  BENDER  &  SONS 

LUMBER 

D 

Mills  at: 
HUMBLE,  TEXAS 

D 

Houston,  Texas 


Cotton  Concentration 
Company 

Galveston,  Texas 

We  are  the  largest  concentrators  of  cotton  and 
general  merchandise  in  the  South,  Our  large 
concrete  warehouses  adjacent  to  shipsides  are 
fully  equipped  with  modern  devices  for  the  ef- 
ficent  handling  of  all  commodities  in  and  out  of 
storage.  Our  concrete  w^a  rehouses  are  Class 
A  with  minimum  insurance  rates. 
Our  negotiable  warehouse  receipts  are  un- 
questioned. 

We    solicit    general    storage,    such    as    coffee,    cot- 
ton,   cottonseed   cake,    nitrate,    tobacco, 
sisal,  rosin,   etc. 

REFERENCES: 

Hutchings,  Sealy  &  Company,  Galveston,  Texas. 

National   City    Bank,    New   York,    N.    Y. 
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DEUTSER'S 

*'The    Always    Busy    Store" 

808  PRAIRIE 


Our  Outfits  make  Beautiful 
Homes  at  Prices  You  can 
Afford  to  Pay  :  :  :  : 

CASH     OR 
CREDIT 


D 
B.  Deutser  Furniture  Co. 

808  PRAIRIE  AVE. 

Wholesale  and   Retail 

Houston  and  Beaumont,  Texas 


Houston  Structural  Steel 
Company 

Structural  Steel  and  Iron 
for  Building 


Oil  Storage  Refinery  Equipment 
Steel     Plate     Construction     Refinery 
Supplies  Stills,  Condens- 
ers, Agitators 

D 

Phone  Taylor  1168 

CENTER   STREET   NEAR    JUNCTION    OF 
BRUNNER    AND    HEIGHTS    CAR    LINES 

Houston,  Texas 


Boxes,  Box  Shooks,  Crates 

and 

Whitewood  Egg  Cases 

n 


PROMPT 
SERVICE 


D 

Phone  Preston  4107 

GLOBE  BOX  FACTORY 

Houston,  Texas 


A.   A.    WRIGHT, 

President 


R.  L.  WRIGHT, 

Sec.-Treas. 


MEMBERS  OF: 

Houston  Chamber   of  Commerce 

Houston's  Young  Men's  Business  League 

Houston    Real    Estate    Board 


THE  WRIGHT  LAND  CO. 

(Incorporated) 

Capital,  $150,000 

FULLY  PAID  UP 


D 

PHONE  PRESTON  971 

329-330  Chronicle  Building 

Houston,  Texas 
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DRINK- 


IN  BOTTLES 


Houston 
Coca-Cola  Bottling  Company 

PHONE  PRESTON  3149 


COMPLIMENTS 
OF 

P.  W.  HORN 


STEEL  TANKS 

Blue  Annealed-Black  Steel 
Horizontal  and  Vertical 

Pittsburg   Visible    Gasoline    Dispenser.       Gasoline 
Hose.      Equipments  of  every  description  for 
the     Retail     Gasoline     Station.         Eagle 
Visible  Lubricating  Oil  Dispenser. 
Portable        Lubricating        Oil 
Tanks.    Curtis  Air  Com- 
pressors. Eagle  Air 
Pressure 
Ta  n  k  s. 

STORAGE  TANKS 

All   sizes   from    250-gallon   to   50,000-gaIlon 
capacity.    We  can   make  prompt  deliv- 
ery  on  all   sizes  and  shapes  Steel 
Tanks.       Wire    or    write    for 
Price  and   Specification 

D 

EAGLE  SALES  COMPANY 

Houston,  Texas 


GEO.  W.  PARKE,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
T.  J.  BAKER,  Secty.-Treas. 


PARKE  ENGRAVING 
COMPANY 

COMMERCIAL 
ILLUSTRATORS 

D 


ENGRAVINGS     THAT 
PLEASE     THE     EYE 

Photo 
Engravers 


D 


Houston 


Texas 


A.B.    Gas    Ranges    Win    Favor 
with  Every  Good  Housekeeper 

,A.B..  the  world's  best  gas  range,  can  be  purchased  at 
a  lower  price  than  you  may  pay  for  an  inferior  make 
of    range. 

The  A.B.  is  constructed  of  special  material  to  with- 
stand   the    severe    test    of    this    climate. 

Rustproof  oven  linings,  patented  economical  A.B. 
Burners    and    glass    oven   doors. 

Over  4  0  styles  to  choose  from  for  home  or  place  of 
business. 

Sold    on    small    monthly    payments.      Connected    free    of 
charge    up    to    2  3    feet   of    pipe    from    meter    location. 
Free    inspection    and    adjustment    as     long    as     range     is 
in    use. 

HOUSTON  GAS  AND  FUEL  CO. 

"Always   at   Your   Service" 

OFFICE  AND  SALESROOM  ON  SAN  JACINTO 

BETWEEN  TEXAS  AND  CAPITOL 

Telephone  Preston    1812 
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Houston  Audit  Company 

S.    H.   WILLIAMS 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTANT 

AUDITORS,   PUBLIC    ACCOUNTANTS 
EXPERT   SYSTEMATIZERS 

507  CHRONICLE  BUILDING 

Phone  Preston   550 


ERNST  &  ERNST 

Audits 

Systems 

Tax  Service 

Offices    in   Principal    Cities 

919-921   UNION  NATIONAL  BANK  BLDG. 
Telpehone  Preston  2938 

HOUSTON 


LOUIS  KAMINSKY  &  CO. 

Wholesale    Dealers    in 
Scrap    Iron,    Metals,    Copper,    Brass, 
Zinc,  Lead,  Rags,  Old  Rope,  Rubber, 
Auto    Tires    and    Inner    Tubes,    Bot- 
tles,      Horns,       Bones,       Junk,       Etc. 


OFFICE 

WAREHOUSE    AND    IRON    YARD 

14-lC   NEW   0:iLEANS   ST. 

HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 


Phone   Preston    818 


Bell    Long    Distance 


Sampson  Junk  &  Supply  Co. 

Wholesale     Dealers     in 

Scrap  Iron,  Metals  and 
Machinery 

of    Every    Description 

Our   Supply    Department    Is   Complete. 

Country     Shipments     Solicited 

OFFICE  AND  WAREHOUSE 
CHARTRES,    BET.    MAGNOLIA    AND   CANAL 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

PHONE  PRESTON  818 


HIRSCH  COOPERAGE  CO. 

Tight  Barrels  and  Shocks, 
Staves  and  Headings 

SPECIALIZING   IN 

BARRELS   FOR   COTTTONSEED   OILS, 

LUBRICATING      OILS      AND 

PACKING       HOUSE 

PRODUCTS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


RICE  &  BELK 

INSURANCE 

OF  ALL  KINDS 


Phones; 

PRESTON   156-900 
304-309  CHRONICLE  BLDG. 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 


SOUTH  TEXAS  SUPPLY  CO. 

HOUSTON  AND  HUMBLE 
Oil  Well  Supplies  and  Casings 

CORNER  CLARK  AND  MILLS  STS. 

HOUSTON, 
TEXAS 

Phone  Preston   3185 


ALEXANDER  DEUSSEN 

CONSULTING 
GEOLOGIST 

REPORTS 

.APPR.AISALS 

M.ANACEMENT 

TEXAS-LOUiSl.ANA   OIL  PROPERTIES 

504  STEWART  BLDG. 

HOUSTON, 

TEXAS 
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SHIP  CHANNEL  DRUG  CO. 


EXCLUSIVELY 
WHOLESALE 


D 


301    WASHINGTON    AVENUE 

Houston,  Texas 


S.    H.    Fullerton.    Pres.  Frank  Coepei.   Treas. 

L.  J.  Boykin,  V-Pres.-Gen.  Mgr.  J.  C.  Thorpe,    Sec. 


BOYKIN  LUMBER  CO. 

Whole  sals    Dealers    in 

LONG  LEAF  YELLOW  PINE 

Exclusive    Agents    for     Gulf     Lumber     Company 

Jerome    SiA'inford,    Gen.     Sales    Agent 
O.    H.    Taylor.    Auditor 

Mills:     Fullerton,     La.;     Orange,     Texas;     Morgan 
City,    La. ;    Honey    Island,    Texas. 


Houston,  Texas 


Warm    Air    Furnaces,    School    Room    and    Church 
Heaters   Installed 

Holtkamp's  Tin  and  Sheet 
Metal  Works 

E.    E.    HOLTKAMP,    Proprietor 
Manufacturers    of    Galvanized    Tanks.    Guttering, 

Roofiing,    Skylights 
Hotel    and    Restaurant    Work.  Copper    Work 

406-8  Capital  Avenue 

PHONE  PRESTON   1249 

Houston,  Texas 


J.  B.  COLLINS  COMPANY 

CONTRACTORS 

FOR 
PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 


D 


1210  CONGRESS  AVENUE 

Preston    96 


A.  A.  BERGER  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Wire  and  Iron  Works 

Manufacturers    of    all 

kinds    of 

WIRE,   IRON  AND  GRILL  WORK  FOR 

BANKS,   OFFICES,  STORES 

AND  BUILDINGS 

Fire    Escapes    A    Specialty 

310  Congress  Avenue 

Phone    Preston    1967 


CARTER  BUILDING 


Houston 
Texas 


Remember  the  Best 


UNION  BOTTLING  WORKS 

SOFT  DRINKS 

Bottled  with 

STERILIZED  WATER  IN 
STERILIZED  BOTTLES 


1010  McKINNEY 

Preston  366 


Houston  Waste  &  Fibre  Mills 

Manufacutrers    of 

Cotton  and  Woolen  Waste 

SANITARY  WIPERS 

Wool   and  Fibre  Packing  Waste 
Irregular  Cotton  and  Linters 

Houston,  Texas 
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